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HOUSES AT GROTON PARK, GROTON, CONN. 


Solving the Problem of the Low 


HAT architectural organizations have 

sporadically sought to do in supplying, at 

nominal cost, designs and plans for low 
cost houses, has in a most efficient manner been 
accomplished by the Housing Department of the 
Government. 

The very large and exceedingly valuable amount 
of information gathered during the war by its 
bureaus was secured mainly through the co- 
operation of architects attached to the various de- 
partments or by direct placing of commissions with 
various firms and individuals throughout the coun- 
try. 

Writing now specifically of the work in indus- 
trial housing undertaken by the United States 
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Cost House 


Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
Passenger Transportation and Housing Division, 
there has been secured and made available for gen- 
eral distribution an illustrated summary of typical 
houses designed for and erected at the various ship- 
building plants throughout the country. - These de- 
signs and plans solve in a most practical manner 
the problem of the low cost house, not academi- 
cally, giving a grouping of designs that would be 
subject to much alteration and restudy to fit vary- 
ing conditions of location, but evolved in a manner 
particularly adapting them to the locality of their 
erection. Each group of designs and plans becomes 
regional, in fact, and, having been carefully stud- 
ied with a view to a proposed location, may be 
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adopted by any man in that section with the cer- 
tainty that it is the result of the highest architec- 
ural skill, and that his house was designed by archi- 
tects who had been engaged in the most expensive 
and comprehensive buildings erected anywhere in 
the United States. 

It will not be necessary to make extended com- 
ment as to why, in the past, the designing of low 
cost houses has drifted into irresponsible hands and 
not been controlled by the architectural profession. 
From time to time THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT has 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS OF SEMI- 
DETACHED HOUSE AT GROTON PARK, 
GROTON, CONN. 


directed attention to this condition, and has printed 
in its columns letters from readers discussing plans 
whereby the man who wanted a low cost house 
could attain his purpose in the most satisfactory 
manner as far as its designing and planning were 
concerned, 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT has contended and 
is yet of the opinion that these matters are prop- 
erly important ones for the Institute to consider. 
It has expressed the opinion that the various Chap- 
ters could inaugurate a plan of operation that would 
insure the most valuable results and materially ad- 
vance the architectural excellence of these struc- 
tures. Possibly the Institute will take up in a seri- 
ous way a question which should seriously be con- 
sidered. Meantime, in order to aid in a propaganda 
that it believes of the utmost importance, there is 
reproduced in this issue a series of detached and 
semi-detached houses, culled from the large amount 
of material now made public by the United States 
Shipping Board. These have been selected in order 
if possible geographically to cover the entire United 
States. Their character and design and the gen- 
eral aspect of their planning are in each case ex- 
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DETACHED HOUSE, FLETCHER PARK, SOUTH 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


actly suited to the section of their location. They 
therefore become in the truest sense regional types. 

While these houses were designed and built as 
a war necessity, it must not be inferred that they 
were brought to completion in a hurried or careless 
manner. As a matter of fact, each problem has 
had the most thorough and systematic study and the 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF A DETACHED HOUSE AT 
FLETCHER PARK, SOUTH TACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


designs are as dependable and practical as if they 
had been conceived for an individual client. In 
making the selection reproduced in this issue, but 
one or two types from each region were taken. 
The material that the United States Shipping Board 
now makes universally available comprises hun- 
dreds of examples, so that the prospective builder 
of a low cost house is indeed hard to suit if he 
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cannot find among such a wealth of good material 
the very thing required to meet his needs. 

For the past ten years the problems of housing 
have been carefully considered by every thought- 











DETACHED HOUSE, VANCOUVER, WASH. 

ful architect. This great mental effort has ad- 
vanced the science of housing in all of its aspects, 
economic, social, architectural. This widespread 
discussion has resulted in the education of those 
people who build and live in houses of moderate 
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FLOOR PLANS OF A DETACHED 


VANCOUVER, WASH. 


cost to a point where its influence is everywhere 
evident in the new types being erected. It becomes 
the duty of architects to see to it that this rapid 
movement is properly steered on a safe course. It 
will not do loudly to assert the necessity for the 
betterment of this type of house and then indo- 
lently sit and ignore the practical carrying forward 
of their own suggestion. 

It might be well again to refer to the possibili- 
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ties that are afforded the Institute for a most valu- 
able service. The Journal of the Institute has in 
the past given more space to this very matter than 
any other one topic. If, as the official and repre- 
sentative organ of the profession, it were to take 
up this question, it could fulfill one of the many 
functions that would seem to be particularly in its 











field. Meanwhile, to start the matter on its way and 
to indicate a direction where the most valuable ma- 
terial is to be found, THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
opens a discussion of this important matter in the 
hope that it will suggest solutions of the problem 
of the low cost house that can be easily solved 
through the Government’s bureaus on Housing, 
where the work has been entirely confined to mem- 
bers of the profession of architecture. 
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Or, is it proposed quietly to permit the mail order 
houses, the dealers in important materials and nu- 
merous publications, not architectural, to continue 
in the performance of this purely architectural 
service? 
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Architecture—Art, Profession or Business ? 


OLLOWING the discussion in THE AMERI- 

CAN ARCHITECT as to whether the practice 

of architecture is an art, a profession or a 

business, the English architectural journals are now 

giving much space to this topic. The Architect, 

of London, in a recent issue, discusses the modern 

trend in architectural practice, and expresses the 

opinion that “more and more the practice of archi- 
tecture is bound to become a business.” 

Further, it is equally insistent that men who fail 
to realize this condition must inevitably be pushed 
aside. 

The article referred to states: 

“Though mankind possesses many buildings in 
almost every country in the world which date back 
for centuries, it is only during the last hundred 
years that a very great amount of building has 
been carried out at any one time. Most of our 
cathedrals, and other great churches, represent the 
work of several centuries, work discontinued for 
years, and then restarted on other lines after in- 
tervals of rest. Further than our churches great 
buildings were few and far between. If any- 
one like the modern architect had been employed 
in the thirteenth century he would probably have 
had long terms of unemployment, especially when 
the slow progress of building in the past is taken 
into consideration. As it was, such building as was 
done absorbed the executive energies of a number 
of men who occupied a position intermediate 
between that of the designer and the master 
craftsman. But we can assume that the modern 
problem of building for an estimated and prear- 
ranged cost did not exist, and that the very impor- 
tant modern problem which determines the nature 
of most of our building operations now—that of 
building in such a way as to earn profits for the 
building owner—did not exist at all. Building was 
an art, or rather a craft, with no professional or 
business side. 

“After the advent of the Renaissance the archi- 
tect as we know him now was gradually evolved, 
and the gap between design and execution naturally 
grew greater and greater, the architect occupying an 
ever-increasingly well marked professional position 
which was that of a general surveyor and director 
of building operations who defined at first very 
generally, and, as in later times, with greater detail 
what should be done by the actual executants of 
building works. 


to 


“The general details of important features, which 
were all that the architect supplied in the time of 
Jones and Wren, gradually gave place to fuller de- 
tailed drawings, and at last to full sizes of every 
feature in a building. The older methods under 
which the craftsman-designer settled his own detail 
persisted for long side by side with the newer man- 
ner. At last it died, leaving a trade of constructive 
building and a profession of designers of buildings. 
In later years the good old title of surveyor of 
works, which indicated a broader and more impor- 
tant function than that of design alone, for the 
most part declined also, in many cases actually cut- 
ting off the architect from the realities of building 
as it appeals to the public. 

“Side by side with later developments, men were 
learning the possibilities of building for commercial 
profit, and the Adam Brothers, Nash, and many 
others, were becoming the forerunners of the mod- 
ern building speculator, though just as the function 
of designer and executant were combined in a pre- 
ceding age the functions of designer and speculator 
were often combined a century ago, to the enormous 
advantage of the architectural amenities of many 
of our towns. But it would seem that the lure of 
the pencil and drawing-board were destined to cut 
off the architect from a promising field of enter- 
prise, and he has become more and more purely a 
slave of the drawing-board. 

“We go through our great towns and see a small 
number of buildings which have been the outcome 
of the competition of many architects, and side by 
side with them a far greater, number of buildings, 
and often among them buildings which would give 
equal architectural opportunities and have been 
erected by building speculators to make business 
and to earn dividends. Very naturally, the building 
operator wants the co-operation of a class of pro- 
fessional men who understand the principles in 
which they have to work and who are alive to the 
business aspects of architectural practice. If they 
can only obtain them among men who are deficient 
in artistic knowledge and education, as sometimes 
happens, the fault would not seem to be the want 
of appreciation of the speculator, but the failure of 
the average architect to understand that if he occu- 
pies a purely professional, and not also a business 
position, he is only able to sell a commodity which 
is required by a very limited number of the public, 
while far greater opportunities might be his. The 
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conclusion to which we are inevitably driven is that 
architecture, if it is to be a great factor in modern 
life, must primarily be a business which can be car- 
ried out on lines which need not offend what we 
term reasonable professional instincts, nor need fail 
in fulfilling the demands of art; but chiefly it must 
be considered as a business unless we are to be 
content to let it become an exotic fit only for a 
limited class who possess private means. 

“It is difficult to predict all the changes which are 
likely to arise in the wake of the great war, but it is 
clear that recent events have seriously increased 
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the difficulties of building, and that the calls on the 
architect will be of an increasingly practical char- 
acter necessitating greater business aptitude than 
was required in the past. More and more the 
practice of architecture is bound to become a busi- 
ness needing far more than artistic aptitude, for the 
architect, to be successful, must be a man who can 
cope with heavy responsibilities. Those who fail 
to do so must inevitably be pushed aside, for there 
is little room for them in the modern world unless 
they are willing to act as underlings to others who 
are ready to usurp their functions.” 


A Spanish Tower 


The “‘Giralda”’ at Seville 


GREAT tower is one of those features in 

cities which remain longest in the memory 

of a visitor, writes a correspondent from Se- 
ville. The “minars’” and “minarets” of Eastern 
and Saracenic countries, particularly of Constanti- 
nople, are not only beautiful in themselves, but add 
greatly to the architectural effect of the city. The 
Campaniles of Italy are of endless variety in de- 
sign; the light external galleries of the minarets 
are wanting, but the highest story is generally of 
openwork, and crowned, like the tower of St. 
Mark at Venice, by a statue or some striking 
terminal. 

The gallery of the minaret is for the “muezzin” 
to utter his call to prayer; the open story of the 
campanile was designed for the city watchman to 
look out for an approaching enemy; here or in a 
belfry chamber beneath was the alarm bell to call 
the citizens to arms. This was the principal tower, 
but Italian cities, particularly those of the north, 
were provided with many more, often built by pri- 
vate families, and it is said that Pavia had no 
fewer than a hundred and twenty. An instance 
better known to the ordinary traveler is Verona, a 
general view of that beautiful city being largely 
composed of towers, domes, and other lofty fea- 
tures. 

In Western Europe, where Gothic prevails, the 
spire is perhaps more in evidence, but in the vast 
majority of cases it is an afterthought, added to a 
square tower in the late thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, and culminating in the “Decorated” period. 
The tower, however, is the distinctive English fea- 
ture; in the cathedrals a great central tower, with 
two smaller ones at the western end; on the Con- 
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tinent, a pair of towers flanking the principal front. 

Perhaps the most familiar object in an English 
landscape is the square tower of the village 
church; in the Eastern Counties often of consider- 
able height, with openwork or well marked parapet 
and fine angle pinnacles. An attempt not without 
interest has been made of late years to introduce 
the Italian campanile into London. The tower of 
the club at one extremity of Whitehall-court is the 
boldest and best designed of these, though one may 
doubt if many people will make use of its open 
“loggia” commanding the river. That of the ca- 
thedral in Westminster is very lofty, but best seen 
from a little distance. Sir Charles Barry’s noble 
towers of the Houses of Parliament, familiar and 
popular objects, seem more “English” to us, as, in- 
deed, they are, and have a strong hold on the popu- 
lar imagination. 

Spain derives her building art largely from two 
sources: in the north her architecture is Gothic, it 
is literally derived from the Goths; in the south it 
comes from the Moors, and bears their name; yet 
widely different as the two systems are, they have 
much in common, especially in possessing the 
pointed arch and a system of intersecting vaulting, 
a style which was developed among the Saracens 
long before it was known in the West. It spread 
along the shores of the Mediterranean and settled 
itself in Spain for several centuries. Granada pos- 
sesses, in the Alhambra, its most famous work; but 
Seville is its greatest city, and here, at the north- 
eastern angle of the Cathedral, and virtually de- 
tached from it, stands the Tower of the Giralda. 

The foundations are partly composed of crushed 

(Concluded on page 241) 




















Editorial Comment 





The Military Art Training Center 
At Bellevue, France 


HE report of the Art Training Center at 

Bellevue, Seine-et-Oise, France, of the 
American Expeditionary Force has been made and 
issued in printed form for limited distribution. 

In the spring and early summer of 1919 our army 
of citizen artists found itself at the end of a long 
campaign in a foreign land which is a treasure house 
of every description of art. To these men the 
army authorities granted the high privilege of tem- 
porarily dropping their arms to take up the imple- 
ments of their art. 

It was under such unusual conditions that this 
art school at Bellevue came into existence. The 
report of the work of this school is one that will 
be of the most fascinating interest to every artist, 
and particularly to architects. It bears testimony 
to the versatility of our soldiers of every military 
rank and the results attained are evidences that the 
opportunity presented has been availed of to the 
fullest extent. It is not possible to over-estimate 
the value of the artistic training these men received, 
nor the good and lasting effect in many communi- 
ties all over these United States. 

The students were the basis of a 
questionnaire and represented more than twenty 
grades of enlisted men, and officers of every rank 
from second lieutenant to major. It is interesting 
to read in the report, that the policy of putting all 
the men on the same military status in their stud- 
ies, while observing the distinction between officers 
and enlisted men at all other times, was carried 
out. The added statement that while this policy 
satisfactorily worked out from the scholastic point, 
it resulted in an insurmountable laxness as to mili- 
tary courtesies, will be read with quiet amusement 
by men who have worked in large ateliers. 

Lloyd Warren, through whose untiring efforts 
much of the success of this undertaking is due, was 
appointed Director of Education, or Dean, and has 
made two very full and interesting reports. Par- 
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ticularly as to the Department of Architecture 
where the courses of study are fully outlined and 
the results obtained carefully considered. 
Associated with Mr. Warren and acting as pro- 
fessors and instructors, was a group of men all 
drafted from the Expeditionary Force, all prom- 
inent in their respective branches and showing in 
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the most emphatic manner the high personnel of 
our military forces abroad. 

The excellent character of the work in the various 
courses is shown in the report by a series of illustra- 
tions. It is difficult to express without an ebullition of 
superlatives the large degree of satisfaction that is 
conveyed in reading this report and acquiring a true 
sense of the great value of the work that was car- 
ried forward in this school. Considering the lim- 
ited time that its history covered, it is simply mar- 
velous that so much was done, and it speaks in the 
most insistent manner to the credit of that group of 
men who organized and carried forward the work 
of this school. There was in attendance a grand 
total of 350 students, of which 160 were architects 
and 131 painters, the remainder being distributed 
among sculptors and interior decorators. 


What Is an Architect? 


HAT is an architect and just what can he 
do? Does the public know the answer? 

During a recent session of the Post-War Com- 
mittee, C. H. Blackall of Boston pertinently asked 
these questions. 

Out of the melting pot of this war comes, as 
Mr. Blackall very well stated, a new crop of the 
public and also a new crop of architects. Possi- 
bly before the war neither the public nor the archi- 
tects thoroughly understood one another and pos- 
sibly much of what happened during the war in the 
architectural profession, and about which so much 
ink was spilled, was due to this lack of intimacy. 

What the public needs to know is just what the 
architect can do. If there fs a “hang over” of 
a legacy of misconception as to where the architect 
properly and necessarily functions, the public must 
be taught. 

How shall the public be taught? The national 
government has already received sufficient ground- 
ing to learn the architect’s true worth, his exact 
place. The group of men of the profession of 
architecture who so unselfishly labored for the gov- 
ernment while we were at war, have left a record 
that will be enduring. But the public, the people 
at large, how shall they learn, and thoroughly, just 
what an architect is, just where he exactly fits in 
as a professional man. The logical answer is 
through a campaign of education conducted by the 
American Institute of Architects, the various State 
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Societies and local organizations of the profession. 
Does the public know that in addition to the 
responsibility for the design and plan of a build- 
ing the modern architect will very often finance 
it, and perform every duty of a master builder? 
Just how long could the manufacturer of a com- 
modity remain in business if he failed to make 
known the quality and the adaptability of his prod- 
uct for the purposes intended? 

Can the profession of architecture surround itself 
with a stockade of exclusiveness, present as a body 
an attitude of indifference as to just to what extent 
the public knows of its ability to supply a much 
needed and extremely valuable service, and continue 
properly to function? 

It is very probable that when the Post-War Com- 
mittee of the Institute starts on its work of pub- 
licity it will be very largely along the lines of an 
education of the laity. In fact, it would seem 
that this is the most important and valuable service 
it might render. 


Financial Encouragement to Pro- 
mote Building 


IFFICULTY experienced in obtaining the 

necessary financial assistance for the more rapid 
construction of homes, while greatly lessened in the 
past few months, is still demanding the keen atten- 
tion of architects, builders and bankers. While 
action by the Government in enacting legislation to 
materially relieve the situation will undoubtedly be 
supported in any reasonable measures, it will be 
considerable time before existing conditions can be 
fully met. 

There are two bills at present awaiting enactment 
by the Senate, which are the only practical ones so 
far advanced to secure financial encouragement that 
will cause great building activity in spite of the 
prevailing high labor wage scale and material 
prices. One is to encourage the building of homes 
by providing for exemption from taxation of the 
income on mortgages on real estate, the total prin- 
cipal of which does not exceed $40,000 when held 
by an individual, and the other the home loan bank 
plan. It is proposed that the Government license 
these building associations to form into group or- 
ganizations or local home loan banks, with which 
they may deposit their mortgages and receive long- 
term loans upon them, the funds becoming available 
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through the issuance by the district home loan banks 
of salable bonds against mortgages deposited. 
Licensing of the Federal Government would 
function to standardize these bonds and make them 
most attractive to the investor. At the same time 
it would have all the security of the well-placed first 
mortgage, and, in addition, the security of a collec- 
tion of such mortgages backed by a reserve fund 
against possible loss. It is to be hoped that these 


securities may be sold on such favorable terms as to 
permit a minimum charge of interest to the home 
builder and save him the annoyance and hardship 
of commissions and bonuses so frequently suffered. 


Vandalism in City Parks 


PARADOX in the park-going American public 

is to be seen in the fact that while they eagerly 
accept all possible benefits of city parks, they at the 
same time make no apparent effort to maintain them 
in the orderly, wholesome condition which it may 
be assumed attracts them in the first place. 

The destruction of park property as reported by 
the Park Commissioner of New York is almost un- 
believable. To be sure there may at any time be 
seen papers which have been thrown on the lawns, 
broken bottles on the paths and picnic refuse gen- 
erously scattered in every available place. The 
presence of refuse receptacles does not seem to 
impose the restraint it should inspire. 

Legislation exists, but is not adequately enforced. 
The careless public is not careless enough to be 
“caught in the act.” And when fines are imposed, 
they do not seem to have a deterrent effect. 

In addition to the $100 a day which the mere 
removal of refuse is estimated to cost in Bronx 
Park alone, there is the destruction to property 
which cannot be stated in dollars and cents, but 
which is nevertheless a large element, and the ever- 
present slovenly aspect of the parks, defaced and 
abused. 

Perhaps the only course that will ever be success- 
ful will not be punishment but education. The 
appeals to personal and civic pride should be more 
insistent. They should be seriously and systemat- 
ically undertaken, and a public opinion created that 
would for all time preserve the dignity and beauty 
of the parks. 

Civic beauty may be created by architects, but it 
must be maintained by the co-operation of the 
public. Here is common ground. 
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Planning the Low Cost House 

The Editors, Tut AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
Our attention has been called to your editorial 
Plan Service by Institute Chapters” and to let- 
ters dealing with the same subject by Mr. R. S. 
Whiting, Architectural Engineer, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, and Mr. Edwin H. 
Hewitt of Minneapolis, all of which appeared in 
the June 18 issue of THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
We have read these communications with great 
interest and wish to offer a statement in further- 
ance of the discussion, having in mind that which 
may be best from the viewpoint of the public. 

So-called plan services for use by retail lumber 
dealers had their inception perhaps eight or ten 
years ago. Such service was offered to retail lum- 
ber dealers by commercial enterprises and con- 
sisted quite exclusively of stock plans. In the 
course of several years there were several such 
stock plan services on the market and available for 
use by retail lumber dealers. The demand for 
that sort of thing was especially developed and 
increased through the fact that concerns, other than 
retail lumber dealers, in various parts of the coun- 
try were publishing books of house and farm out- 
building designs, offering consumer customers plans 
free of charge. The retail lumber dealer needed 
something in his business to counteract that sort 
of competition. It can definitely be stated that the 
majority of lumber dealers who incorporated a plan 
service in their sales schemes did so not at their 
own election but rather because deemed essential 
as a competitive sales measure. 


It may be interesting to learn that practically 
none of the plan services available up to several 
years ago accomplished what the retail lumber 
dealer hoped for. One plan service would tmcor- 
porate largely bungalow house designs which 
failed to make the proper appeal in the Middle 
West. Another might have a better selection of 
house designs, but construction adapted to the cli- 
mate of the Southern States rather than to the 
rigorous winters of the Middle West and North- 
west. It was found, too, that nine times out of 
ten, a prospective home builder failed to find among 
ever so large a collection of stock plan designs 
exactly the house which fitted his needs and fancies. 

The above in brief was the situation when this 
association organized its Special Plan Service in 
October, 1917. In establishing this department of 
association work we had in mind several things: 


(1) To supply the retail lumber dealer with plans 
fitting the exact wishes of his customer (and this 
might mean alteration of any stock plan design or 
plans based on the prospective builder’s own ideas). 
(2) Not to conflict with the professional archi- 
tect but rather to aid the retailer and consumer 
in towns where there is no professional architect. 
(3) To specify wherever possible millwork sizes 
and designs carried by sash and door houses as 
stock ; this in order to hold down the cost of build- 
ing to the consumer. (4) To develop a stock de- 
sign plan book of dwellings and farm out-buildings, 
starting with designs now most frequently de- 
manded by the consumer but gradually working, 
particularly as to dwellings, to better designs from 
an architectural and zsthetic viewpoint. (5) Not 
to prepare plans for buildings as would require 
personal supervision of an architect or engineer 
while under construction. 

Commenting on the points just enumerated, it is 
interesting to note that architects who at first pre- 
dicted that we might be cutting down the field 
of activity of the professional architect have long 
since stated that the class of architectural work our 
Special Plan Service is called upon to perform 
would never go to the professional architect; that, 
in fact, we are rather on the other hand, poten- 
tially at least, producing work for the professional 
architect, in that the man who builds a home from 
plans furnished by us and later builds a more ex- 
pensive home will not think of building such fur- 
ther more elaborate home without plans. Having 
grown more prosperous, as no doubt would be the 
case, and educated to the value of plans, he will 
seek out a professional architect, actuated by the 
desire and need for repeated personal conferences 
with him before plans are drawn. 

How the professional architect can reach the 
same field our Special Plan Service is supplying is 
not clear to us. “Types that would suit the various 
localities and placed at the disposal of the prospec- 
tive interests and builders at a fair price” (as 
stated in your editorial) would in our opinion re- 
sult in failure. Such standardized types, no imat- 
ter how many variations of them might be offered, 
would still call for specially prepared plans because 
experience has brought out constantly that collec- 
tions of building designs, standardized or other- 
wise, function mainly as a suggestion, as a means 
to an end. To meet the problem, an organization 
such as Mr. Whiting mentions, namely the Archi- 
tectural Service Corporation, must be in position 
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to produce so-called special plans and these with 
exceeding promptness and at a moderate price, since 
the lumber dealer must have them promptly in order 
to help clinch the sale and without much expense 
since he must bear the burden himself. 

If it can be shown that an architectural service 
corporation, conducted by professional architects, 
can fill the need of the retail building material deal- 
ers quite as well from every angle as performed by 
the plan service developed within the ranks of their 
own organization, there will be every disposition 
on the part of this association to co-operate. 

Referring to some specific statements made in 
the communications appearing in your June 18 issue 
in this general connection, we may say that it is 
extremely doubtful that our Special Plan Service 
has devised plans for half a dozen houses even 
approaching $10,000 in cost. Nor has our Special 
Plan Service, to the best of our information, ever 
approached draughtsmen within the organization 
of professional architects. While our Special Plan 
Service executes plan work for a very large per- 
centage of our members, it is true that some larger 
concerns within our membership conduct their own 
private draughting rooms but none of these, to the 
best of our information, employ to exceed at most 
four draughtsmen. The statement, therefore, in 
Mr. Hewitt’s communication, that “retail lumber 
dealers in the Northwest are maintaining large and 
expensive draughting rooms for the production of 
plans,” cannot refer to retail lumber firms that are 
members of this organization, embracing over 70 
per cent of the retail lumber dealers in the North- 
west. 

To summarize: This Association maintains a 
most cordial attitude toward the architectural pro- 
fession. Our Special Plan Service has been emi- 
nently successful in affording a great sales help to 
the retail lumber dealer in a practical manner over 
a wide territory and without encroaching on the 
field of the professional architect but rather in a 
manner furthering his interests. If the need of 
the retail lumber dealer is to be equally well or 
better filled by an architectural service corporation 
conducted by professional architects, it will require 
the consideration of the following points: (1) ex- 
tremely prompt work; (2) readiness to prepare 
plans answering the demands of the consumer even 
though far from ideal architecturally, at times, and 
in the hope of gradually improving the architec- 
tural tastes of the public at large; (3) the ability 
to furnish absolutely complete material lists very 
promptly and most frequently in advance of the 
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preparation of the plans themselves; (4) the insti- 
tution of offices in connection with such work at 
various points throughout the country, so as to af- 
ford prompt mail service as between dealer and 
the architectural office; (5) readiness to specify 
stock millwork wherever at all possible, since stock 
millwork patterns and sizes will mean a saving of 
from 15 to 35 per cent to the consumer when com- 
pared to the price of odd sizes and patterns; an 
architect may figure out that openings of certain 
sizes are proper or ideal. Many and many a time 
these will require odd or specially made to order 
doors or windows, but reference to the sash and 
door catalogs would reveal that stock millwork, 
very close in size to what the architect figured out, 
was available and could have been used. For in- 
stance a window 24 x 22 is odd but windows either 
24 X 20 or 24 x 24 are stock. A door 2—8 x 6—8 
is stock, likewise a door 2—10 x 6—10, but 2—10 
x 6—8 or 2—8 x 6—10 are both odd sizes. (6) 
readiness to furnish plans blue printed from pencil 
tracings and embodying only the chief essentials 
such as floor and basement plans, the four eleva- 
tions, cross section of wall from bottom of foun- 
dation to cornice, but executing little drawing of 
detail, as a rule, since the use of millwork stock 
patterns and designs takes care of that matter; 
(7) familiarity in general with the several types 
of farm out-buildings but more in particular the 
distinctive characters of barns in use in this general 
territory; also the ability and readiness to furnish 
blue print plans for same with equal facility and 
knowledge of local requirements as in the case of 
dwellings. This includes the featuring of all barn 
equipment and preparation of material lists reli- 
able for a basis on which to make the sale of build- 
ing material to the consumer and practically guar- 
anteeing sufficient material to construct the build- 
ing complete. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association de- 
veloped its Special Plan Service because of an ur- 
gent need of intelligent and efficient service to the 
consumer in the hundreds and hundreds of small 
towns from three hundred to three thousand in 
population in which over 95 per cent of the member 
yards are located. Relinquishment of activities 
along architectural lines will be gladly considered 
when the professional architect will prove that he 
is filling the need fully as well, as viewed from the 
interests of the consumer and the retail lumber 
dealer. 

NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSN., 
Adolph Pfund, Secretary. 
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A Spanish Tower 


(Continued from page 236) 


and broken up remains of Roman and other pre- 
ceding structures, including, it is said, some stat- 
uary. To treat ancient remains in this fashion was 
not unusual; it was generally done in Rome, where 
old buildings were often pulverized and used in 
mortar. The from an old Moorish 
“Court of orange trees,” with an ancient fountain; 
it is square in plan for the greater part of its height, 
in color a yellowish brown, with narrow mullioned 
windows, until broken by a slight projecting cor- 
nice. 


tower rises 


After this it changes more than once in form, 
but constantly diminishing; an upper story follows 
with another cornice, then an “ogee” inward curve 
under a small projecting gallery ; above this an open 
belfry, a cupola, and lastly, the figure, “La Giralda,” 
fourteen feet high, which acts as a wind vane, a 
noble finish to a stately structure. The tower dates 
from 1196, and was built by Abu Jusuf Jacub. 
Originally it was 250 feet in height, but this was 
increased by another 100 feet in 1568, when Fer- 
nando Ruiz added the richly ornamented belfry. 
It is 50 feet square at its base. 

The ascent, like that of St. Mark’s Tower at 
Venice, is by “ramps,” or inclined planes. Of 
these there are thirty-five, the easiest of all meth- 
ods of conducting the visitor to the open story 
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near the summit, which commands immense 


panorama. 


an 


The bronze figure—“‘La Giralda” (“the turning 
one’) was cast in 1568, at the same time as the 
raising of the belfry Though weighing 
more than a ton, it turns with the slightest breeze. 

Seville still retains parts of her old Moorish walls 
in fair state of preservation, and many Moorish 
details. The characteristic window and balcony are 
really Moorish; iron and other metal work and 
many minor arts throughout the city exhibit Moor- 
ish handicraft, light but sound, and yielding little 
to time. 

When Ruiz began his work the Renaissance had 
spread to Spain, bringing with it quasi-classical 
details; his belfry exhibits this, and so does the 
Giralda figure itself; but there is no abrupt break, 
it all forms one harmonious composition; his skill 


stage. 


is the more noticeable when we remember that the 
main body of the tower had stood for nearly four 
centuries when he boldly added a hundred feet, 
with the possibility of spoiling it. But, with great 
judgment, his upper stories are smaller in plan and 
lighter, both in weight and appearance, one of them 
with a high, round-arched opening on each of its 
His cornices are used to give variety 
These upper 


four sides. 
of outline, as is also the balcony. 
stories add an unquestionable charm to the view 
of the entire tower. 
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Two Factions in British Labor 


The European Commission of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board has just returned to 
this country and is busily engaged in preparing its 
report. Though this has not yet been completed, 
some general conclusions, based on visits to Eng- 
land, France and Italy, have been made by Charles 
W. Asbury, chairman of the commission. 

While labor organizations had been pressing their 
claims in the several countries, Mr. Asbury said 
that in Great Britain the demands had been the most 
extreme and the effort to enforce them the most 
determined. He said questions affecting labor had 
been projected into politics, and the active Labor 
parliamentary group had gone to the extent of pre- 
paring a very definite political program under the 
heading of “Labor and the New Social Order,” 
while the extremists were very active and resolved 
to win at any cost. On the other hand, according 
to Mr. Asbury, there is a large element in the older 
unions which, not swayed by radical passion, thinks 
more conservatively and is in favor only of regular 
procedure in accomplishing ends agreed upon as 
desirable. These opposing views have precipitated 
a contest between the radicals and the older type 
of union leaders for control of the labor organiza- 
tions. The radicals had seized upon the machinery 
of the union organization in the effort to enforce 
their views and methods. 

In France, too, the machinery of politics had been 
set in motion on behalf of labor issues. During the 
discussion of the eight-hour day the majority of 
French workmen evinced indifference. The eight- 
hour law was put through not so much because of a 
demand from the workers as by what was deemed 
to be a matter of political expediency. The em- 
ployers were represented as accepting the wisdom 
of an eight-hour day, but as a matter of fact French 
employers issued a printed protest against it. A 
major point of this protest was that an eight-hour 
day would stimulate the movement of workers 
from the farms to the city and would badly crip- 
ple the country’s agriculture. The fact that several 
energetic and noisy radicals were elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies had also been misconstrued. 
A busy minority was able to sweep them into office 
because of the indifference of voters who did not 
take the trouble to oppose. 

Italian labor conditions, it was pointed out, were 
directly affected by the existence of a surplus of 
labor. Large sums were being spent by the Gov- 
ernment for unemployment donations, the effect of 
which was to hire men to be idle. The army had 
been slowly demobilized so as not to add to the 
unemployment. There could be quick recovery in 
industry if Italy could at once obtain coal and raw 
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materials, but she had no means of payment for 
those and credit was not as yet available. If ma- 


terials were available, goods for export could be 
produced, and improve the value of the lira in for- 
eign exchange. Without doubt the interfering hand 
of politics had been working against the return of 
industry to normal conditions by which foreign ex- 
change would rectify itself. 


Cost of England’s National Housing 
Scheme 


An estimate of the probable expenditure in- 
volved under the Housing Bill has been issued by 
ihe Local Government Board. It is pointed out that 
the annual expenditure will depend, not only upon 
the amount of the capital expenditure and the rate 
of interest payable thereon, but also upon the pro- 
duction of a penny rate in the various local areas 
and the rents charged for the new houses. The 
financial assistance to be granted from public funds 
for housing schemes will take the form of a sub- 
sidy, the amount of which Parliament will be asked 
to vote annually; but the full cost of housing 
schemes will in the first instance be met out of a 
loan or loans raised by local authorities or public 
utility societies, as the case may be, and both local 
authorities and public utility societies will be en- 
couraged to raise such loans in the open market 
wherever possible. 

The capital expenditure on 500,000 houses at 
£500 each is estimated as follows: 


£50,000,000 
£100,000,000 
£100,000,000 


1919-20 
1920-21 


1921-22 


“Capital sums advanced by the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners will,” continues the statement, 
“be ultimately recoverable. The amount of the an- 
nual expenditure to be met out of public funds will 
require to be voted annually by Parliament. In the 
current financial year loan charges will only fall 
due in the first half-year in respect of the small 
amount of capital raised before April 1. In the 
latter half-year loan charges will fall due in respect 
of the capital raised in the first half-year. It is 
therefore estimated that in the financial year 1919- 
20 the total amount of the charge falling on the Ex- 
chequer will not exceed £400,000. 

The following table is given showing the esti- 
mated annual expenditure on 500,000 houses, based 
on various hypotheses: 

Net deficit. 

At £10 a year per house 

At £13 a year per house 

At £15 a year per house 


£6,500,000 
£7,500,000 
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P ° 
Describe Methods to Stimulate 
°9 4° 
Building 

Two plans for stimulating building are proposed by 
Councillor Edward F. McLaughlin of Boston. One plan 
contemplates a corporation of public-spirited citizens to 
finance a housing scheme and the other contemplates the 
carrying out by the city of some such plans as that used by 
the Government in housing war workers. 

The councillor has introduced an order into the City 
Council, requesting the mayor to consult with the Chamber 
of Commerce, Real Estate Exchange, Master Builders’ As- 
sociation, Central Labor Union and any other organization 
that he may consider advisable to “examine into the feasi- 
bility of forming a corporation of public-spirited citizens 
who will undertake and finance the project of providing 
housing facilities for the great number of people in this 
city who are not properly provided for.” 

The other plan he has offered to the Legislature. 
act concludes with the following paragraphs: 

“Said city, for the purposes specified in Section 1, may 
acquire by purchase or by right of eminent domain land or 
buildings situated within the limits of said city, and may 
erect suitable buildings for dwelling house purposes on land 
owned by said city or acquired under the provisions of this 
section. Land acquired by right of eminent domain shall 
be taken after the manner prescribed by law for the taking 
of land by the city for highway purposes. 

“The said city may sell or lease any land or building 
acquired or erected under the provisions of this act to such 
of its inhabitants who are citizens of the United States as 
may make application for the same in accordance with the 
rules and regulations to be prescribed by the City Council. 

“For the purposes of this act the said city may borrow, 
on note or bond issues, in excess of the statutory limit and 
for periods not exceeding twenty years from the date of 
the passage of this act, a sum or sums not exceeding $5,- 
000,000.” 


This 


Veterans to Press for Public Works 


In order to provide employment for discharged service 
men who are searching for work, especially in congested 
centers of population, Col. Arthur Woods, assistant to the 
Secretary of War, asks the American Legion, the national 
organization of American veterans of the war, to co-operate 
with his group of officers from the Public Works Section 
in urging the immediate undertaking of $3,000,000,000 worth 
of public works pending in this country. 

In response to Col. Woods’s appeal, re-employment off- 
cers of State branches and local posts of the legion will 
assist his men in canvassing the principal cities where pub- 
lic works projects are pending in the endeavor to stimulate 
immediate activity. Already contracts amounting to ap- 
proximately $75,000,000 have been undertaken as a result 
of the activity of the Government officers, but Col. Woods 
informs the American Legion that his representatives will 
be unable to cover all the pending enterprises without the 
co-operation of the legion. 

Through Dr. Richard Derby, head of the national re- 
employment bureau of the legion, instructions will be is- 
sued to State branches and local posts throughout the coun- 
try to communicate at once with Col. Woods’s travelling 





officers, to make arrangements to canvass public works 
projects in their sections and to impress upon State and 
municipal authorities the necessity for undertaking im- 
mediately as large a part of these projects as possible. 

Arrangements also will be made to connect men seeking 
employment with these enterprises as soon as action upon 
them has been secured. 





Iowa Landscape Architects Organize 


The landscape architects of Iowa have recently formed 
the Iowa Society of Landscape Architects. F. H. Culley, 
professor of landscape architecture in Iowa State College, 
has been elected president. 


Await Action of Timber Tax 
Appraisers 


Cuicaco, ILt., Aug. 16—Upon the action taken by the 
Timber Section of the Internal Revenue Department in 
administering the income tax law will depend the price 
trend of lumber, and Chicago architects are watching de- 
velopments in this field closely. The work of the Timber 
Section under Major David T. Mason will consist in the 
valuation of standing timber and the fixing of depletion 
charges on the basis of the value of property as of 
March 1, 1913, in the effort to arrive at a fair taxation 
basis for the lumber industry. Major Mason, a well- 
known forester, will have the assistance of nine valuation 
experts who will accompany him on a two months’ tour 
through the country in the administration of the tax law. 

Elaborate questionnaires have been prepared for the 
use of individual lumber owners, covering every point 
in estimating the value of their timber. These forms 
have been worked out with extreme care by the Treasury 
Department officials in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Economics of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. That association is also co-operating in carrying 
out the tour, the meetings in every section to be held 
under the auspices of the regional associations affiliated 
with the national body. It is expected that with all the 
of the industry co-ordinated, and educated by 
conferences with the valuation experts, a new standard- 
ization of the industry will résult, and much valuable data 
be gathered. 


forces 


Building Exhibit to Be Permanent 


Building materials, specialties and equipment are af- 
forded a permanent exhibition home in Minneapolis. 

This live plan for exposition is being worked up by the 
Minneapolis Builders’ Exchange, and the entire third floor 
of the Builders’ Exchange building is being leased as ex- 
hibition space. 

The location of an exposition of building materials in 
this building is very fortunately placed, as the building, 
which is 100 per cent rented, is occupied largely by archi- 
tects, contractors and allied interests. 

It is just such planning for concerted action and effi- 
cient co-operation as this which is going to give a firm 
base for the big developments in construction sure to come, 
because there exists a crying need for them. 
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Clearing the Land An Incentive to 
Industrial Expansion 


That all lands in the United States better suited for 
growing trees than for growing anything else, should be 
used for growing trees, has been a doctrine long preached 
and generally accepted without question. But Dr. Wilson 
Compton, Secretary-Manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, says this is only not neces- 
sarily, but not even probably, true. 

lo explain his assertion he gives the extreme illustra- 
tion that if 95 per cent of the land of this country were 
better suited for pasture land than for any other purpose, 
would we use 95 per cent for this purpose and become a 
pastoral people; or if 60 per cent of the area of the country 
were better suited for growing trees than for agricultural 
crops or grazing, would this country use the 60 per cent for 
tree growing and “thus have lumber enough to house five 
times the number of people it could feed.” In the state 
of Maine, Dr. Compton points out, much of the land is 
best adapted for forest growing, but to feed its people is 
quite as important as to house them, and it is wiser econ- 
omy to devote part of the land to raising mediocre agri- 
cultural crops than to devote all of it to raising splendid 
forests. 

Dr. Compton looks at the question in a big way and, 
from the viewpoint of the nation’s needs, he concludes 
that the “clearing of the land has frequently paved the 
way for industrial and agricultural expansion, which has 
produced greater wealth than did the forest industries in 
their prime.” If this is true of the virgin forests, it fol- 
lows that the tedious reforestation in exhausted districts, 
which many well-meaning foresters advocate, may often 
be a great waste of capital and of human effort. 


Issue New Lumber Inspection Rules 
Book 


Cuicaco, ILt., Aug. 9—A new edition of the inspection 
rules book of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion is about to be issued, announces Frank F. Fish, 
secretary of the association. The revised edition, which 
will include all the revisions and additions adopted at 
the recent convention will be ready for distribution by 
the end of the month. 


Difficult to Destroy Slum Districts 


Natural causes will not eliminate the slums of New York 
for at least 100 years, according to an estimate based upon 
a survey of tenement house conditions made public here 
recently by the Reconstruction Commission of the State of 
New York. The report was made after Senator Lockwood 
and other members of the joint legislative committee on 
housing had visited two specimen tenement blocks in the 
Cherry Hill district to see what progress had been made 
since the tenement reform law went into effect in 1901. 
This is what they found in one block: 

Homes of 2,714 persons of whom are children 
under five years. Families of Americans, lrish, Spaniards, 
Jews, Italians and Lithuanians living in two and three 

As many as five persons 


501 


dark, unventilated “blind” rooms. 
sleeping in one room, oftentimes three and four in one bed. 

Single rooms for which the occupants, working men and 
women, pay rent of from $5 to $16 a month. Income of 
the tenants vary from $21.60 to $80 a month. 


> 
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Flats minus bathtubs and dumb waiters, absence of the 


latter meaning that tenants must carry garbage, often as 
many as seven flights of stairs, to cans in yards or hall- 
ways. 


During 1918 and 1919, in one block, the rents of eight 
tenants were raised 50 cents; 162 were raised $1; nine $1.50 
and nine $2. 

“The only way the last of these old-law tenements will 
ever disappear will be from natural causes, such as fire, 
collapse or abandonment by tenants because of conditions 
which make them uninhabitable by human beings,” reported 
the commission. 


Find Places for Art Workers 


A report of the placement section of the Art Alliance 
of America has just been issued by W. Frank Purdy, 
President of the Alliance. The Alliance is the only organ- 
ization that maintains a department devoted to find posi- 
tions for art workers, both men and women, in all branches 
of industrial art, without fee. The report, which is for 
the six months from January to June, shows that the 
Alliance registered 157 men and 208 women during this 
period, 265 in all, and that it placed 219 of them. 


Favors Concrete Roads 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 11.—Concrete is the proper ma- 
terial with which to construct roads, thinks Frederick 
Stuart Greene, Highway Commissioner. He says the State 
has been wasting money for years in the upkeep of roads 
built with poor materials. Mr. Greene’s records show 
eighty-one miles of highways, built in eighteen counties, 
cost $955,878 to build and $702,872 to maintain since 1912. 
In Wayne County a road 3.87 miles long cost $26,515 and 
the maintenance charge for seven years was $37,062. 

“The waterbound macadam road is a thing of the past,” 
said Mr. Greene. “Concrete roads are the best and the 
cheapest in the long run. During the last four years 208 
first class concrete roads cost $138 a mile a year for main- 
tenance. During the same period 2451 miles of waterbound 
macadam roads cost $911 a mile a year to maintain.” 


New Progressive Housing Methods 


One of the greatest needs of the modern city is a 
constructive treatment of the problem of housing. The 
rapid growth of our great cities, the desire of many large 
landholders to secure great profits, and the influx of 
negroes to take the places left vacant by the white immi- 
grants who have returned to Europe have united to make 
the housing conditions in American almost 
the worst in the world. Students of sociology have dis- 
covered that the most disgraceful slum in the country is 
found within a mile of the national capitol at Washington. 

Nothing has been done in this connection, however, as 
the leaders of our nation are apparently more interested 
in other countries. Only a few days ago a credit of five 
million dollars was extended to the Czecho-Slovak govern- 
ment, and we suppose that the money will be spent to 
secure better living conditions for the poor in the cities 
of Bohemia, while hotbeds of vice and Bolshevism are 
allowed to flourish everywhere in this country. 

The problem caused by improper housing is easy of 
solution, and if the time comes when Americans are in- 
terested in America first of all, we may properly use 
some of our money to make living conditions tolerable 
for the poor of our own country first. 


some cities 
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Naval Architecture Transcends Past 
Record 


The United States Shipping Board has resumed the idea 
suspended by war activities, to build two huge ocean racers. 
They will be 1,000 feet long, will use oil as fuel, and with 
a speed of 30 knots an hour, will cross the Atlantic in four 
days. Plans have been prepared by the naval architect, 
W. F. Gibbs of New York, chief of construction of the 
International Mercantile Marine. 

There are to be 10 decks. The ships are to be fitted 
with an inner and outer skin, as was done with the great 
White Star liner, Olympic, after the disaster to the Titanic. 
Moreover, they are to be divided and subdivided into com- 
partments so numerous as to render them unsinkable. 

These oil burners have a steaming radius of 7,000 miles. 
This means that these vessels can make a round trip across 
the Atlantic without wasting an hour’s time in renewing 
fuel. Their design contemplates the carrying of passengers 
and their baggage, the mails, express parcels and nothing 
else. They are therefore expected to create a record in 
the matter of rapid “turn around.” 


Eleven New Piers for New York 


Dock Commissioner Hulbert, of New York, will im- 
mediately begin planning the construction by the city of 
eleven piers between Clifton and Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island, Borough of Richmond. This authority has been 
given him by the Sinking Fund Commission and the Board 
of Estimate. The estimated cost of construction is $15,- 
000,000, while the total expenses of the development are 
placed as high as $75,000,000. The corporation counsel has 
been instructed to secure the necessary land by purchase 
or condemnation. 

The annual rental of the piers will be 714 per cent of 
the cost of construction. One pier will probably be held 
as a public pier and lessees have been secured for the 
other ten. 

\ public hearing will be held on September 25th on the 
property transactions, and it is expected that the next day 
the city will take possession. 


Burying a Town Alive 


How to bury a town while it is still alive and not only 
breathing but industriously at work contributing to the 
national wealth, is told with some sharp language by the 
Hartford Courant. The town is Collinsville, Conn., and 
the burial, which was recent, was according to methods 
approved more than a generation ago by the railroad 
managers of roads that penetrated the old prairie region. 
The system was common enough then, but gradually be- 
came obsolete as the West developed population, and prob- 
ably was never contemplated as a possibility under Gov- 
ernment operation of transportation. But, according to 
the Hartford paper, that is exactly what happened to 
Collinsville. 

\ll that was necessary was the decision by some one 
far away, at Washington, perhaps, that trains would not 
stop at Collinsville, although it has one industrial plant 
employing 1,000 men and is regarded as the most important 
station between Hartford and Winsted. The order, of 
course, automatically cut off the mails, because mails can’t 
go where trains can’t carry them, and the Railway Express 


Company cut off its service for the same reason. People 





could still walk into and out of Collinsville, or ride in and 
out per jitney, but that was the extent of transportation 
factors. The Hartford paper makes the comment that 
since the Government has done its part to get Collinsville 
off the map, the map makers should contribute their mite 
and eliminate the name. That was the common method 
of dealing with what railroad men called “refractory” 
towns in the West, but no one expected the Federal Gov- 
ernment to imitate it at this late day just as the world 
has been made safe for democracy. 


England Encourages Standardized 
Parts 


The British Government is reported to be placing huge 
orders for building material. It is stated that 900,000,000 
bricks are to be bought and 1,000 standard doors purchased 
at a time. A separate Government department has just 
been formed under the Ministry of Supply to deal with the 
housing needs of the country, in conjunction with the 
Housing Department of the Local Government Board. Mr. 
Drower has been appointed head of the new department, 
with offices at Caxton House, Westminster, London, Ar- 
rangements are being made for the supply of materials 
(bricks, grates, stoves, general house sundries, glass, doors, 
windows, joinery, etc.), for workmen’s dwellings built by 
local authorities and public utility societies, both these 
agencies being treated by the Government on the same 
basis. Small variations in the size and shape of doors and 
windows will be discouraged and architects will be sup- 
plied with a selection of the simpler types to choose from. 
In the case of windows the department will encourage the 
use of the same sized sashes as units, the larger windows 
to be made of multiples of these. 


fad 


— Metric System Is Enthusiastically 
Indorsed 


\merica’s greatest educators are supporting the move 
made by the World Trade Club of San Francisco to secure 
the adoption of metric units of weights and measures by 
Britannia and the United States. “The adoption of the 
metric system by the United States would facilitate teach- 
ing of mathematics and applied sciences in schools,” wires 
President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia, 
has also sent the World Trade Club a telegram of support. 
Dr. Joseph V. Collins, an eminent educator, declares that 
the people of the United States lose $314,000,000 yearly 
in education because of time wasted in teaching a system 
so much more complicated and difficult than the metric 
system. 

The large majority of people, whether engaged in educa- 
tion or business, or other live activities are enthusiastic in 
their endorsement of the metric system and earnest in 
the hope that it will soon: succeed our present inefficient 
methods. 


Erect World’s Tallest Memorial 


\ memorial tower, 2,000 feet high, the loftiest in the 
world, is to be erected at Flagstaff Hill, Schenley park, 
Pittsburgh, in honor of the world war heroes of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny county. The tower will be mounted on a 
concrete base, in which there will be a convention hall. An 
amusement palace will be constructed 500 feet above the 
ground and an observation platform will encircle the top. 
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Making Hotels and Hospitals Quiet 
Places 


The patent office at Washington recently issued a patent 
to Mr. Hiram Percy Maxim, inventor of the Maxim 
silencer, on a noiseless hotel and hospital. The silencing 
method appears to be new and different from that used 
in the well-known silencer for guns. A “silencer” is 
utilized, however, and it is located upon the roof of the 
building to be made noiseless. The inventor claims it will 
cool silenced air in the summer, heat it in winter and free 
it from impurities. 

The idea seems to be to modify from a noise standpoint 
the air entering the rooms of a building, just as the air 
entering rooms in the winter is modified from a tem- 
perature standpoint, so as to make things comfortably 
warm. In the new patent hotel and hospital windows 
would be used for providing light and outlook only, while 
ventilation would be obtained from intakes much the same 
as windows, only being located in the blank partition walls. 

In explaining the silencer, Mr. Maxim said that it con- 
sists of a number of annular compartments which provide 
a series of circular, endiess passages, so that any sound 
waves entering become multipled to an extent which brings 
them above the frequency of audible sound. In addition, 
there is a non-reflective substance intended to quench all 
small noise vibrations which may be transmitted through 
the body of the silencing chambers. This construction is 
about the size of a hogshead, and is put in place on the 
roof of the building which is to be made noiseless. The 
silencer will be made of sheet iron. 

An improvement claimed for the new arrangement is 
that whereas windows opening upon most streets cannot 
avoid admitting dirt, dust and smoke and all manner of 
impurities along with the air, in the new construction, air 
admitted through the silencer located upon the roof and 
fitted with dirt collecting and cleaning devices, would be 
both pure and noiseless. The patent includes a method of 
cooling the silencer air in summer as well as heating it 
in winter. The cool and quiet hotel room in August in 
the cities, heretofore a dream of the future, may be an 
accomplished fact in a year or two if this latest Maxim 
invention works out in practice. 

The new silencer cannot be made use of in existing 
buildings without serious modifications, because the venti- 
lator ducts in the walls would be difficult to install. The 
chief use is expected to be in new hotels, hospitals and 
apartments where the desire is to supply every luxury that 
modern facilities can furnish. In hospitals in the large 
cities, where street noises are the source of added suffer- 
ing and where they cannot be avoided, the new invention 
is thought to offer great improvements. 


Pig Iron an Important Factor in 
Winning the War 


Although many industrial factors contributed to the 
victory of the Allied cause, none was more important than 
superiority over the Central Powers in the production of 
pig iron. The importance of iron and steel as a means to 
victory meant great temporary changes in the nature of 
the demand for pig iron and its products, but it is not 
generally recognized that the conditions surrounding war- 
time production here and abroad also exerted marked 
effects on the relative position of the great producing 
countries, the outcome of which cannot yet be foreseen. 
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News from Various Sources 


First aerial passenger-carrying service in this country to 
operate on exact daily schedule was inaugurated between 
New York and Atlantic City, July 26. 

* Oo” Oo 

The State of Pennsylvania recently passed a law pro- 
viding for the registration of architects after due examina- 
tion by a State board. Details may be obtained from John 
Molitor, A.I.A. Chief, Bureau of Housing. 

* x * 


As a health index, Bureau of Census is publishing each 
week mortality reports from largest cities in U. 5 Where 
data are obtainable for previous five years, averages for 
corresponding weeks are given for each city. 

* *x * 


Forest Service announces that many attractive building 
spots in National Forests of the West are open for lease 
by summer homes enthusiasts. Dept. states that requests 
for information should be made to nearest office of Forest 
Service, or can be sent to headquarters in Washington. 


* * * 


Announced that to settle linguistic difficulties which have 
arisen with development of aeronautics, Air Service has 
officially decided to use word “airship” to designate only 
dirigible balloons and other lighter-than-air types of craft. 
All heavier-than-air craft will be designated as “airplanes.” 

* * * 

Interest in both Senate and House was focused on 
means to stem upward trend of cost of living. Sen. Ball’s 
sub-committee continued gathering evidence in its endeavor 
to find cause of high prices in District of Columbia, while 
in House measures were introduced to deal with national 
aspects of problem. 

Col. Arthur Woods, Special Ass’t to Sec. of War, an- 
nounced that Department has decided to stop campaign 
for public building throughout U. S. Decision taken be- 
cause decrease of unemployment in many localities has 
been so marked that some difficulty is reported in obtain- 
ing soldier labor for normal industrial operations. 


The completion of plans for the raising of a fund of 
$25,000,000 by popular subscription for the erection of a 
great American memorial in France, commemorating 
America’s achievements in the world war, was announced 
in New York by John Buell Tiffany, secretary of the 
U. S. A. in Chateau-Thierry Memorial Association. 

* * * 

Office of Director of Air Service announces that during 
six weeks, ending Aug. 2, 56 fires were discovered in 
California forests by Aerial Forest Fire Patrol, reported 
promptly, and quickly extinguished. Corps of aviators 
from three flying stations have made 373 flights over forest, 
a distance of 45,376 miles, in 38,545 minutes. To this can 
be added exceptional work of U. S. Army Balloon School 
at Arcadia, Calif. 

* * * 

Under Federal Aid Road Act of July 11, 1916, as 
amended by Act of Feb. 28, 1919, Congress has appropriated 
a total of $275,000,000 to be used in aiding States .in con- 
struction of rural post roads, and $19,000,000 for use in 
construction of roads or trails within national forests. 
The $275,000,000 appropriated to aid in improving rural 
post roads is for apportionment among States on basis of 
area, population, and mileage of rural delivery and star 
mail routes. 
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Housing Problem Still Serious 


Little relief for the housing situation is in sight, says 
Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, secretary of the New York State 
Reconstruction Commission, who reports that plans for 
but seven apartment houses were prepared in July. All 
of these are for high class dwellings, which will not help 
poorer people in any way. 

In the period of 1914-1916, 1,271 buildings were con- 
structed each year, with an average of 21,517 apartments. 
Since 1916 there has been little building, so that the need 
to-day is greater than it has been at any time in the past. 

Special concessions in the rigid requirements of the 
tenement law were granted at a meeting of the Legislature, 
permitting owners of three and four-story houses to alter 
them so that they can be occupied by three or four families. 
Under the more lax specifications remodelling will not be 
as expensive as heretofore. 


Post Office Removal Urged 


In accord with an editorial suggestion in our issue of 
June 25, resolutions urging the removal of the old Post 
Office and Federal Court House in City Hall Park, and the 
erection of new Federal buildings on the court house site 
in Mulberry Bend, has since been adopted at a conference 
of Government and city officials and representatives of 
civic societies. After setting forth the necessity for the 
removal of the old building, the restoration of the site to 
the city as part of the park and the availability of the 
Mulberry Bend site for new buildings, the resolution ap- 
pointed a committee with power to act in all matters re- 
lating to the project. 


Obituary 


L. A. Davis, aged sixty-two, died suddenly at his home 
in Omaha, Neb. He was a pioneer architect in that sec- 
tion, coming there from his birthplace in Seymour, Conn., 
twenty-five years ago. 


George Adolphus Storey, noted English painter, is dead 
at the age of eighty-five. He was born in London and 
received his early education in Paris. He was an authority 
on perspective, and taught in the Royal Academy. 


Thomas H. Poole, a prominent ecclesiastical architect, 
died last week in his studio at the age of fifty-nine. He 
was born in Shrewesbury, England, graduated from Ox- 
ford, and soon after came to this country, where he prac- 
ticed architecture until the time of his death. Many nota- 
ble churches are of his authorship. 


From London the death is announced of Sir Edward 
John Poynter, president of the Royal Academy. Born in 
Paris in 1836, Edward John Poynter, who was the son of 
an architect, became one of England’s great painters and 
authorities on art. Among his most notable paintings were 
some of his earliest: “Israel in Egypt” (1867), “The 
Catapult” (1868) and “Atalanta’s Race” (1876). 

His education was received in English schools, in which 
he also studied art, later going to Paris as a student under 
Gleyre. As a Royal Academician, he became president of 
the Academy, and he was a director of the National Gal- 
lery. His work had included the portraits of many dis- 


tinguished persons. 
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Personals 


Arthur Dahlstrom, 612 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, de- 
sires samples and catalogues. 


Fred. Michaelis, architect, announces the removal of his 
office to 512 Ridge Arcade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. W. C. Hays, recently appointed architect of 
Berkeley’s new school houses, is in the East on business. 


Nathan Harris has returned from France and is resuming 
architecture practice at 21 South Orange Ave., Newark, 
N. J. 


Bascomm J. Rowlett has associated with Albert F. Suntt 
for the practice of architecture, with offices in the Old Do- 
minion Trust Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


George Meisner has opened an office at 56 State Street, 
New London, Conn., and desires catalogues and samples 
relating to the subject of architecture. 


George C. Hugill and Robert Finkelhor announce forma- 
tion of partnership under the name of Hugill & Finkelhor, 
Boyce-Greeley Building, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Messrs. Wright and Sala of Stockton, Cal., have formed 
a partnership with offices in the Bank of Italy Building. 
Catalogues and trade literature are desired. 


Pearse, Robinson & Sprague, landscape architects, have 
offices in Des Moines, la., where they desire catalogues 
bearing upon the general practice of architecture. 


Mr. Carl Werner, architect, has moved from the Phelan 
Building to the Humboldt Bank Building, in offices adjoin- 
ing those of Alfred I. Coffey, with whom Mr. Werner is 
associated. 


Mr. Harry Michaels, who has been state architect of 
Arizona for the last year and a half, has arrived at Bakers- 
field, Cal., where he will open an office and engage in 
architectural work. 


Mr. Loring P. Rixford, who gave up his San Francisco 
architectural practice to enter the government service dur- 
ing the late war, is now in New York City and may locate 
there permanently. 


Joseph L. Weinberg, architect, formerly of J. Milton 
Dyer, and Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Detroit, has returned 
from the service and will practice independently at 614 
Bangor Bldg., Detroit. 


Mr. C. C. Dakin has resumed the practice of architecture 
in San Francisco, and for the present his address will be 
1266 Waller Street. For some time Mr. Dakin has been at 
Redding, Shasta County. 


Mr. Frederick Shaw, Tacoma architect, has returned 
after an absence of nearly two years spent as an officer in 
the United States Army. He has resumed practice with 
offices at 4140 Tacoma Building. 


Mr. Robert M. Taylor, former Los Angeles architect, who 
was in the service during the late war, is now district man- 
ager for California of the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. of 
Milwaukee, with headquarters at San Francisco. 

W. B. Hancock, of Fargo, N. D., was elected president of 
the North Dakota Architects’ Association at the annual 
meeting held at Fargo, attended by a majority of the archi- 
tects in the state. Jamestown was selected for the winter 
meeting. 








Senator Calder Urges 2 Billion 


N a speech urging action by Congress to stimulate home 
building Senator Calder of New York, has brought out 
the fact that the United States is 1,000,000 houses behind 
the needs of its people. The Senator advocated passage of 
his bill creating “home loan banks”, the establishment of 


which, he said, would make available $2,000,000,000 for 
home construction. 
High rents must continue, Senator Calder asserted, un- 





“Home Loan Bank” Measure 


atic amortization. However, as large as these assets ap- 
pear to be, there are not sufficient funds available for home 
building, because the funds loaned must come from the 
amounts deposited weekly by the members, and frequently 
intending home builders are obliged to wait many months 
for their turn while the funds accumulate.” 

The purpose of the home loan bank bill is to make part 
of the $2,000,000,000 of good assets held by these associa- 
tions immediately available for building. 
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modity let us improve our tools of industry and develop 


and let us improve our credit facilities for necessary con- 


co-operation where 
men in every line of 
industry are assured 
a profit on their out- 
put. This is all very 
fine in theory, but 
what about the ulti- 
mate consumer? 
The man who builds 


our assets are surely ample, 


Senator Calder’s Senate 








saving for the pur- 
pose of home own- 
ing. I am told that these associations already have some 
7,000 branches. These branches are administered by men 
of high repute in each community, who, in the big brother 
attitude, give their services to their fellow citizens. Mem- 
bers of each association deposit small amounts weekly, and 
when the member’s deposit has reached a sufficient amount 
to cover an equity he may, if funds are available, obtain 
a loan for home building. The combined business done by 
these building and loan associations of the United States 
aggregated during the past year twelve hundred and fifty 
million dollars, and this business was done at a cost of 
about three-eighths of 1 per cent. Further, the amount of 
the mortgages now held by them totals nearly $2,000,000,000, 
and their business is conducted practically without 
loss, their mortgages being continually reduced by system- 


houses to-day not 
only competes with 
other men who build under the same conditions but with 
men who have old houses for sale, houses built when prices 
for the material and labor that went into them were little 
over half what they are at present, and while this era of 
high prices has made large profits for those who were wise 
enough to purchase houses under old price conditions, the 
man who builds houses to-day runs a great risk of having 
difficulty in disposing of them unless they are unusually 
attractive and different in type from those built in pre-war 
times. 

“No one will buy a new house when he can get an old 
one nearly as good as new for very much less in price. The 
problem is, how best can we assure the builder a profit rea- 
sonable enough to induce him to go to work. In every city 
in the nation we are organizing associations to prevent 
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profiteering in rents. The man is entitled to little consider- 
ation who will take advantage of present conditions and 
raise rents abnormally, but at the same time recognition 
must be given to the change in conditions, and the man 
who is compelled to increase his rents in keeping with 
larger carrying costs must be distinguished from the 
profiteer. It we are going to give an encouragement to the 
builder of new houses; if you are going to bring about a 
condition whereby rents will be stabilized, then you have 
got to give the man who takes the risk of building under 
such condition every possible assistance. 

“On every hand we hear men argue that the workmen of 
the nation should have a better understanding with the 
employer, and that there should be a division of profits. I 
am for all of these things, but there is a degree to which 
co-operation and collective bargaining can go which may 
completely destroy the entire business fabric, and unless 
a way is found to prevent abnormal profits in building ma- 
terials, thereby tremendously increasing the cost of pro- 
duction, then there must be no complaint against high rents 
and greater prices for the sale of the finished building. My 
own opinion is that we are not, for many years, going to 
have any cheaper construction. While it is true that wages 
of workmen are high, still, in comparison with the things 
these wages purchase, they are not too high. There is no 
evidence of the necessities of life being materially reduced 
in price. 

“In the United States every year there is need of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000 worth of building construction 
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to meet the needs of the country. Of this total perhaps 
$2,000,000,000 worth is required for the housing of the 
people, the rest being used for industrial and amusement 
purposes. 

“To-day in the United States we are short nearly $4,- 
000,000,000 worth of houses for our people to live in. We 
are something like a million homes behind the need. And 
for that reason those who have made a business of the 
construction of houses should have no misgivings about 
the beginning of construction, despite the high prices. 
Every assistance should be extended to enable our people 
to build or buy their own homes. Where there is a com- 
munity of home owners no Bolshevists or anarchists can 
be found. It is written in history since the beginning of 
civilization that where people reside in their own houses 
there the best in government and civilization exists. And 
so if Congress can do anything at all to relieve the present 
needs of the people in the matter of homes, it should do so 
at once. I have pointed out two ways in which they can 
help; first, by creating this home-loan banking system, 
thereby making available at least $2,000,000,000 of existing 
assets for building purposes; and, second, by relieving 
from taxation the income on a limited amount of real- 
estate mortgages in the hands of individuals, thereby en- 
couraging investment in securities of this character, in the 
end making sufficient funds available for building purposes. 
These measures, in my opinion, would be exceedingly help- 
ful, and I hope Senators will examine them and, if they 
agree with me, assist in securing their enactment.” 





Labor Unrest Must Be Settled Before Advancing Building 
Material Prices Can Be Stabilized 


HAT the peak of the present building material price 

advance can alone be reached when there comes a final 
settlement of labor wage scales, which are now causing a 
spirit of unrest in many sections of the country, was the 
opinion generally expressed this week by leading architects 
and builders. Only when labor troubles in the construction 
trades are finally adjusted will the last bar to an open build- 
ing market be removed. 

In the near future the demand for building materials, in 
spite of being thwarted as it is by hindrances in labor 
circles, will probably overshadow supply so completely that 
the price advance will continue unabated until the next 
building season opens, with values higher than at any time 
since the war. At present, however, there are a few com- 
modities left that have not participated in the latest sharp 
post-war increase. Among these may be mentioned struc- 
tural steel, cement, common brick, terra cotta and building 
stone. The rest of the list has shot ahead by leaps and 
bounds, led by certain grades of lumber. 

Manufacturers of building materials are finding it im- 
possible to supply the demand, there being an increased 
volume of business in the New York territory of more 
than 100 per cent since February. This is considered re- 
markable by the building industry in view of the many labor 
disturbances that have interfered with construction activity 
during the past several months. They feel that this in- 
crease, however, will be negligible when labor difficulties 
are settled and construction that is now being held up is al- 
lowed to proceed. There is at present a tremendous de- 
mand for lumber, concrete, brick, plaster that manufac- 
turers are having difficulty in supplying. 

This demand has made price movements in the past 
month decidedly forward. Unable to keep pace with orders 
received, the inevitable 
tinue to be, higher 


tendency has been, and will con- 
selling prices. 


Burt L. Fenner, of 
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McKim, Mead & White, architects, as chairman of the 
special committee on housing of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, ably summed up the situation when he said: 

“The stocks of merchandise the world over were depleted 
during the war, while since then the expectation or hope 
that prices would fall has continued sales by merchandisers 
without corresponding purchases. This situation cannot 
continue long. There must soon be a marked increase in 
manufacturing to complete the depleted stocks of mer- 
chandise. The devastated countries of Europe have com- 
menced extensive reconstruction operations, the results 
of which will be seen in increased activity of industrial 
plants the world over.” 

The increasing number of building projects, either under 
way, or about to be commenced, shows decidedly that there 
is no more hesitancy about going ahead with construction. 
There now is a general flies that there should be no 
further delay awaiting lower prices. Those who watched 
the steady advance since the first of the year have seen 
how in one month the price of materials on a small build- 
ing job increased more than a hundred dollars. Estimates 
to-day on another minor operation are $200 over figures 
submitted in May. 

This clearly shows that those who heeded the cry of 
Build Now! when it was first sounded after the signing 
of the armistice, and did not wait for a possible slight 
price decline, have proven the soundness of this reasoning. 
They saw that there was no time like the present and the 
wisdom of their judgment cannot be gainsaid. Many have 
learned their lesson by now, but there are still a few who 
are holding off building, blind to the inevitably higher sell- 
ing prices to come before the labor situation is adjusted. 

Labor is determined that in the future a larger portion 
of the profits of business enterprises than heretofore shall 
go to workers. Economists believe this will continue and 
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that labor’s return, chiefly in the form of higher wages, 
will be greater than it has been. So far it seems to have 
been the policy of most manufacturers to increase the price 
of their products to meet increased labor wages. This 
policy, because it has been general, has caused increased 
living costs. In additioi, it has made for further demands 
from labor for increased wage scales to meet advancing 
living costs. This alternating of increased wages and com- 
modity prices must stop. There is but one way to accom- 


plish price recessions and that is through increased 
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production and decreased profit per unit in construction. 

Manufacturers must make their profits through an in- 
creased volume of business, with less profit per unit of 
product. Production costs must be reduced by improved 
methods of management, more efficient machinery, and co- 
operation and earnest efforts of employees. Through this 
alone can come the solution of the problem. It will come 
slowly, to be sure, and in the meantime prices cannot recede 
as long as labor is determined to maintain present wage 
scales. 


Late Building Material Market Reports 


(From Our Special Correspondents) 


Building Strike in New York 
Hinders Housing 


Buildings which were being rushed in order to 
the housing situation in New York City may be delayed 
indefinitely by a strike of cement masons, plumbers and 
painters, as well as of carpenters. The last named have 
been out for some time. The painters are demanding a 
forty-hour week of five days, with a wage of $40. The 
bricklayers and tile layers may also go out, it is reported. 

The dispute between the Plasterers’ Union and the 
Building Trades Employment Association resulted in a 
lockout of some 1,000 workers on Saturday. This was the 
outcome of the plasterers’ strike two months ago. The 
dispute was based on the question of whether a foreman 
should be responsible to a trade board on which both 
parties were to be represented or to one controlled by the 
unions. 

The employers state that they are afraid to yield to the 
men without assurance that their demands will not be 
increased in a short time. They say that the plasterers’ 
strike is broken and that the work is going on satisfac- 
torily. 

The difference between the wages received by an un- 
skilled laborer and a college professor’s salary was strik- 
ingly emphasized in New York City this week. A large 
contracting firm telephoned Major Warren Bigelow, direc- 
tor of the Reemployment Bureau, for a gang of laborers 
to be paid $37.20 a week each. Simultaneously the presi- 
dent of a college telephoned F. A. Giffin, chief of the divi- 
sion for executives, technical and professional men, for a 
professor of mathematics at a salary of $1,000, which is 
$19.23 a week. 


relieve 


Pass Bill Aiding Contractors 


WasHrnocton, D. C., Aug. 16—The House has passed the 
Langley bill for the relief of contractors and subcontrac- 
tors for postoffices and other buildings and work under 
the supervision of the Treasury Department and for other 
purposes. The bill will be presented to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds at the next meet- 
ing. 

The House committee, in reporting the bill, was unani- 
mous in their decision to show the good faith of the Gov- 
ernment to the contractors. The Acting Supervising Ar- 
chitect of the Treasury informed the committee that it 
would require about $2,000,000 in reimbursements. There 
have been several other instances where the Government 


has saved contractors from ruin when engaged in the 
construction of public buildings. Mr. Langley explained 
that the object of the bill was not to allow the beneficiaries 
under it any profit, but to pay for losses resulting from the 
direct action of the Government. 


Redfield Sees No Price Recessions 
for Several Years 


WasuincTon, D. C., Aug. 18.—Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield is of the opinion that there will be no price re- 
cessions on building materials for several years. In a 
statement to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT last week, the 
cabinet officer advanced two reasons to support his views— 
the general rise in prices and the forthcoming demand for 
materials, which he expects will be unusually large. He 
believes high prices are the result of favorable psychology 
enabling everybody to take advantage as the opportunity 
affords. 

Mr. Redfield said that the building boom would con- 
tinue indefinitely, due entirely to the needs of the recon- 
struction era. No downward revision to pre-war price 
levels, the secretary stated, can be expected within an eight- 
year period. This applies only to a general change, as it 
is likely that individual commodities may be sharply re- 
duced in price through local or national influences. The 
secretary expressed the view that there is no indication of 
profiteering in building materials, though there may be a 
few isolated cases in existence. He contends thrift prac- 
ticed with war-time diligence will force prices down in 
the coming era. 

The July report of the Federal Reserve Board supports 
the arguments advanced by Secretary Redfield for the 
continuation of high prices. The business outlook is good, 
with increased activity in many of the basic industries. 
Instead of a labor surplus indicated this spring, fear is ex- 
pressed of an impending shortage. There have been many 
reports of lack of raw materials, the Federal Reserve 
Board reports, in commenting on sustained confidence. 

Just what effect these statements will have on the Gov- 
ernment’s building program, as controlled by the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, is difficult to 
determine. Chairman Langley postponed further consid- 
eration of the bills providing for appropriations needed to 
construct Federal buildings, firmly convinced that prices 
of building materials would decline, thus permitting en- 
forcement of the majority’s program of economy. 

Representative Fitzgerald, of Massachusetts, in a speech 

(Continued on page 258-A) 
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The Mechanical Equipment of Washington School, 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


DonaLp G. ANDERSON, Architect 


HE Washington School building, recently 

opened by the municipal authorities of Bay- 

onne, New Jersey, furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample of the latest developments in American ele- 
mentary school buildings. 

This school is located on Avenue B between 
Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Streets in the 
Third Ward of the City of Bayonne. It contains 
in addition to thirty classrooms for general in- 
struction, classrooms for instruction in cooking 
and sewing, a kindergarten, two workshops, ad- 
ministrative offices, toilet rooms, indoor play spaces 
for boys and for girls, a large auditorium and a 
gymnasium with shower baths and dressing rooms 
connected thereto. 

The classrooms are located around the outer 
walls of the building and open into corridors 
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which in turn surround the auditorium and gym- 
nasium located in the center of the building. This 
arrangement affords excellent facilities for both 
daylight and ventilation. The gymnasium adjoins 
the auditorium directly at the rear of the stage, 
and its floor is at the level of the stage. Thus by 
folding back the doors which form the rear par- 
tition of the stage, the major part of the gymna- 
sium is disclosed to the view of the spectators in 
the auditorium, and unusual opportunities for school 
exhibitions and entertainments are thus afforded. 
This can be readily seen from the illustration. 
The building is three stories high, without base- 
ment, and approximately two hundred feet square. 
It is of fire-resisting construction, of reinforced con- 
crete, with outer walls of brick. The floors in 
the school rooms have a three-inch fill over the 
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concrete slab, surmounted by a rough and finished 
wooden flooring. The playgrounds have cement 
floors while the floors of both the corridors and 
toilet rooms are finished with terrazzo. 
[LLUMINATION.—Throughout the classrooms the 
direct-indirect type of lighting has been used. The 
fixtures are constructed with a sixteen-inch shade 
and twelve-inch bowl containing 150-watt gas-filled 
lamp. Four fixtures are hung in each classroom, 
excepting in the larger special rooms where six 
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The ceiling of the auditorium is flat and is flush 
with the lower chords of the steel roof trusses, 
which are eight feet deep. In the auditorium ceil- 
ing are six large glass ceiling lights which afford 
excellent natural lighting from above by day. The 
large space above the glass lends itself admirably 
to concealed lighting and accordingly from six to 
eight intensive enameled iron reflectors, each con- 
taining a 100-watt lamp have been mounted above 
each of these glass ceiling lights. By proper choice 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL, BAYONNE, N. J. 


Note arrangement of heating and ventilating ducts 


are used. Fixtures are controlled in groups of two 
by push button switches near the door. The light- 
ing arrangement for a typical classroom is shown. 

In the toilet rooms, play spaces, corridors and 
similar places, direct fixtures are used, equipped with 
extensive reflectors of doric pattern moonstone 


glass. The gymnasium ceiling has heavy exposed 
trusses. Here direct fixtures are used with the 


stems of such length as to avoid the casting of 
shadows by the trusses. Each of the eight fixtures 
is equipped with an intensive enameled iron reflec- 
tor surrounding a 300-watt lamp and protected by a 
wire guard. 


iS) 


of mounting height above the glass, these fixtures 
are not visible by day, and on the other hand the 
“spotted effect” so often noticeable with this type 
of installation is avoided when these fixtures are 
in use. At both sides of the auditorium direct- 
indirect fixtures are suspended from the ceiling, 
so as to produce uniformity of illumination in all 
parts of the room. These fixtures consist of 20-inch 
moonstone glass dishes of simple but ornamental 
design, each containing a 300-watt lamp. Similar 
fixtures with 16-inch dishes and 200-watt lamps 
are suspended under the gallery. The resulting il- 
lumination is effective, uniform, restful to the eye 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, BAYONNE, N. J. 


Showing heating, ventilating and electric wiring 
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GYMNASIUM THROUGH PROSCENIUM 
\UDITORIUM 
Photograph taken at night to 


show effect 


and pleasing in decorative effect. The photograph 
on page 255, taken at night, illustrates this feature. 

The stage is illuminated by a row of 100-watt 
units with intensive metal reflectors placed near 
what corresponds to a proscenium arch and con- 
cealed from the audience by a suitable valance. 
When the rear stage doors are opened the rear 
of the stage is illuminated by the gymnasium fix- 
tures. Control of the auditorium lighting, 
ing exit lights, is from a room adjoining the stage. 
Receptacles for the orchestra and for a desk lamp 
are provided at the front of the stage. 


except- 


In the gallery a special double wall-receptacle is 
provided for moving picture equipment. 

The lobby at the main entrance to the building 
is lighted by two direct-indirect fixtures each hav- 
ing a 14%-inch dish of moonstone glass of simple 
design and a 150-watt lamp. Suitable wrought 
iron brackets are provided outside at the main en- 
trance. 

HEATING AND VENTILATION.—The heating and 
ventilation of the classrooms is accomplished by 
means of direct radiation supplemented by venti- 
lating units. One of these units is installed in each 
classroom (see illustration of typical classroom) 
excepting in the larger special classrooms where 
two are used. The details of the construction of 
one of these units are shown in Fig. 1, and their 
operation is as follows: 

Each unit consists of a small electric motor driv- 


of gymnasium illumination 


ing two overhung multiblade 
fans mounted in a_ substantial 
metal case, which also contains 
an indirect radiator and a water 
pan, deflector and damper. The 
fans, which are located near the 
top of the case, draw air from 
outside through a register box 
placed in the wall just ‘below the 
window sill. The fans discharge 
the air down through the radia- 
tor and against the water pan 
where it is deflected upward and 
out into the room. The incom- 
ing air striking the ceiling is 
spread out and diffused down- 
ward through the (lis- 
placing the vitiated air which is 
drawn into the corridors through 
grilles in the lower panels of the 


room, 


doors. The air from the cor- 
ridors escapes to the outside 
OPENING OF through four large ventilators 
in the roof. Registers in ceil- 
ing and floor above connect 
the lower corridors with those 
above. An exhaust fan having a maximum 
capacity of ggoo cu. ft. per min., driven by 


a 5<-H.P. motor is provided in a by-pass at each 
roof ventilator. Under normal atmospheric condi- 
tions operation of these fans is unnecessary. The 
units are so arranged that by operating a mixing 
damper only part of the incoming air is passed 
through the radiator. Arrangement is also made 
for recirculation of the classroom air for rapid 
heating in the mornings before sessions begin. 

In the toilet rooms and cooking class exhaust 
units are installed to provide quick air changes. 





SWITCHBOARD LOCATED IN PUMP ROOM 
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The motors are wound for direct current at 110 
volts and are supplied from a special motor gen- 
erator set located in the pump room. The opera- 
tion of these unit f controlled from the 
pump room. The temperature of each room is 
regulated by operation of the mixing damper. 

The heating and ventilation of the auditorium 
is effected by blowing tempered air through con- 
crete ducts located underneath the floor up 
through 8-inch mushroom ventilating heads placed 
underneath the Air is also introduced 


fans is 


seats. 
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light and also in the corridors and indoor play- 
spaces to provide even temperature throughout. 

The use of the heating and ventilating system 
described has obviated the necessity of an exten- 
sive system of ducts and thus made possible the 
omission of the basement. 

Steam for the heating system is supplied from 
two 125-horsepower cross-drum boilers. The 
heating system is of the two-pipe vacuum return 
type with thermostatic valves on the return con- 
nections and gravity drip on the heels of the sup- 

















AUDITORIUM 


The pleasing effect of the concealed lighting 


through registers in the west wall near the windows. 
A double discharge fan having a maximum ca- 
pacity of 15,000 cu. ft. per min., driven by a 4-H.P. 
motor, supplies this air. The air in the auditorium 
is exhausted through registers in the ceiling and 
at the rear below the gallery by means of an ex- 
haust fan discharging up through the roof. 

The fan supplying the auditorium also supplies 
tempered air to the gymnasium. Exhaust ventila- 
tors are provided in the roof over the gymnasium. 

Direct radiation is also provided in the audi- 
torium and gymnasium near the windows and sky- 


PHOTOGRAPHED 





AT NIGHT 


is evident 
Condensed steam is returned to the 


boilers by two motor-driven and low-pressure boil- 
er feed pumps. 


ply risers. 


ELectric EQuIPMENT.— Two-phase  60-cycle 
alternating current at 220 volts for power service 
and single-phase 60-cycle alternating current at 
110-220 volts for lighting service are brought in 
underground from the pole line of the Public 
Service Electric Co. to a service cabinet in the 
pump room, from which feeders run to a main 
distributing switchboard. From here feeders to 
the lighting panels and the motors are run. 
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the Secretary's office and thirteen 
secondary clocks located in the 
corridors, auditorium, gymna- 
sium, etc. In each classroom is 
a buzzer operated from a strap- 








TYFICAL 


CLASSROOM, 
Heating and ventilating unit shown at left. 
illumination 


This 


With 


main switchboard is built of oiled slate 
polished copper feeder control switches. 
On it is also mounted a clock operated on the 
school clock system. There is a special direct-cur- 
rent panel which contains the control equipment for 
the 10-kilowatt motor generator set supplying the 
ventilating units and also for a small motor gen- 
erator set which supplies the low potential signal 
and This panel is equipped with 
an ammeter, voltmeter and switches to utilize these 
with either motor-generator set. Switches for the 
direct-current feeders are provided. The feeders 
are brought down to the switch- 
board through a pull box mounted 
directly above it and through pipe 
work with condulet fitted outlets 
switch- 


clock systems. 


opposite the 
board 


respective 
terminals. The connec- 
tions at the rear of this switch- 
board are a striking example of 
careful workmanship. 

In addition to the equipment 
already mentioned there are an 
electric motor-driven house pump, 
air compressor 


Meer Bolt +2} = 


for water service 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL 


Note uniformity of 





keyboard in the Secretary’s of- 
fice, and a 4-inch bell in each of 
the corridors, auditorium, play- 
spaces, etc., operated from the 
same point. 

The fire alarm system consists 
of break-glass stations at various 
points indicating on an annuncia- 
tor in the Secretary's 
From this point the Secretary 
can ring 10-inch alarm 
located at various points in the 
building. 


office. 
gongs 


artificial 

A small storage battery is op- 

erated in conjunction with the 

small motor-generator set to supply current for 
these low potential systems. 

Each classroom contains a wall telephone con- 
nected through an operating switchboard in the 
Secretary's office to the service of the N. Y. & 
N. J. Telephone Co. 

The Washington School was designed by Mr. 
Donald G. Anderson, School Architect of Bayonne. 
The lighting, heating, ventilating and _ electrical 


equipments were designed by and installed under the 
direction of Eadie, Freund & Campbell, Consult- 
ing Engineers of New York City. 






































|] ' ted Led te 
and a sump pump. A _ special } wd | © «®, 
power feeder is run to the shop. eee , 

There is a system of Interna- J iain —— 
tional Time Recording Clocks Jection-Lnd Kemored - - front? Latt lef Lront-Kemored - 
consisting of a master clock in FIG. 1-HEATING AND VENTILATING UNIT 
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Constructive Criticisms Solicited on 


National Public Works Bill 


HE following has been received from M. O. 

Leighton, Chairman Engineers, Architects & 
Constructors Conference on National Public Works, 
502 McLachlen Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The “Jones-Reavis’” bill introduced into Con- 
gress to create a National Department of Public 
Works (printed in full in THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT of July 23), and sponsored by this organiza- 
tion, is receiving wide praise from the engineers, 
architects and constructors of the country. A few 
constructive criticisms and suggestions are being 
received and the officers of this organization solicit 
many more. It is as impossible to draw a perfect 
bill as it is to pass a perfect law. The committee 
that drew the “Jones-Reavis” bill is conscious of its 
defects. It is also conscious of certain conditions 
and necessities which cannot. be changed or re- 
moved. Therefore in framing the bill the commit- 
tee has been controlled by these factors. It is not 
expected that the bill will be considered by Con- 
gress before the fall term, therefore ample time is 
afforded to engineers, architects and constructors 
and all others interested to file their criticisms 
with this Conference so that when hearings are 
held in committees of Congress advantage can be 
taken of all suggestions in recommending commit- 
tee amendments. Copies of the bill have been 
widely distributed, but more are available and all 
who desire may secure one on application to Con- 
ference headquarters. Every criticism and sug- 
gestion will be welcome and discussed with the con- 
tributor. 

Much is being said of late concerning the engi- 
neer as a citizen and the methods by which he may 
acquire “influence” in governmental affairs. 

The organization of the conference on public 
works has been completed by the appointment of 
a Finance Committee and a Treasurer. The for- 
mer consists of D. A. Garber, Chairman, Francis 
Blossom, J. Parke Channing, Col. Peter Junkers- 
feld, and W. H. Nichols, Jr. The Treasurer is 
Mr. Milton E. Ailes, Vice-President, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C. 

The following is a list of the chairmen of the 
State campaign committees appointed to date, 
which will conduct the campaign of education 
within their respective jurisdictions. Organiza- 
tions in States not here mentioned are in process 
of formation. 

It is hoped to have this entire organization com- 
pleted and in active operation in the near future. 
The chairman of the committee in your state will 
be glad to cooperate with you. 
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States 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maryland 

*Massachussets 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

( Eastern) 
Missouri 

(Western) 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New York 

( Eastern) 
New York 

( Western) 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
( Jhio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 

( Eastern) 
Pennsylvania 

(Western) 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Utah 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Chairmen 
Col. Epes Randolph 
Charles H. Miller 
C. E. Grunsky 
Richard A Parker 
G. R. Benton 
Earl F. Scott 
A. J. Wiley 
W. L. Abbott 
H. O. Garman 
J. H. Dunlap 
Lloyd B. Smith 


Major W. B. Gregory 


J. E. Greiner 
George F. Swain 
Gardner S. Williams 
W. H. Hoyt 

W. L. Thompson 
Baxter L. Brown 


J. Lyle Harrington 


M. H. Gerry 

G. E. Condra 

J. G. Scrugham 
George W. Fuller 


Wm. B. Powell 


Col. J. H. Pratt 

E. F. Chandlér 

E. G. Bradbury 
Max L. Cunningham 
Not chosen as yet 


Morris Knowles 


S. B. Earle 

Homer W. Doerr 
T. U. Taylor 

R. C. Gemmel 
Thomas L. Watson 
Mayo Tolman 

F. A. Vaughn 


*And all New England. 


Addresses 
Tucson 
Little Rock 
San Francisco 
Denver 
Gainesville 
Atlanta 
Boise 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Iowa City 
Topeka 
New Orleans 
Baltimore 
Cambridge 
Ann Arbor 
Duluth 
Greenville 
St. Louis 


Kansas City 


Helena 
Lincoln 
Carson City 
New York 


Buffalo 


Chapel Hill 
University 
Columbus 
Oklahoma City 


Pittsburgh 


Clemson College 
Pierre 

Austin 

Salt Lake City 
Charlottesville 
Charleston 
Milwaukee 


The Vitiation of Garage Air by Auto- 
mobile Exhaust Gases 


NDER the above title the 


3ureau of Mines, 


Department of the Interior, has recently is- 
sued a technical paper, of which G. A. Burrell and 


A. W. Gauger 


are the authors. 


Among the investigations conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Mines there have been several relating to 
the dangers attending the use of gasoline for fuel 


and other purposes. 


Among these dangers is that 
5 5 


of the vitiation of the air in inclosed places, such 
as mines or automobile garages, by the carbon 
monoxide in the exhaust gases of an internal-com- 
bustion engine burning gasoline. 

The occurrence of a number of accidents, some 


of them fatal, whereby people have been overcome 
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through breathing air fouled by the exhaust gases 
from automobile engines, discloses a hazard that 
is more serious than it is generally thought to be. 
Automobile engines frequently run in garages for 
considerable periods of time, and the exhaust gases 
unless removed by proper ventilation may make 
the atmosphere of the garage unsafe. Running an 
engine in a garage is particularly hazardous in 
winter when the weather is too cold for keeping 
doors and windows open. 

In conclusion this paper states: 

Enough carbon monoxide gas may be expelled from the 


exhaust of automobile engines to render the air of garages 
poisonous. 
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In tests made by the authors, garage air was rendered 
decidedly dangerous after an automobile engine had been 
running 15 minutes. 

An automobile engine should not be run in a small gar- 
age unless the doors and windows are wide open. 


The results of the experiments recorded in this 
paper deserve careful analyses, and it would ap- 
pear that while in the small garage with but one 
or two cars, adequate ventilation to maintain safe 
conditions can be provided by open doors and win- 
dows, yet in the larger garages where the engines 
of several cars may be kept running, the logical 
method of safeguarding conditions would be to in- 
stall a mechanical system of ventilation. 


Engineering News Notes from Washington 


Geological Survey will not be able to start program to 
complete topographic map of U. S. in 1933. Owing to 
limited appropriation of $325,000 no additional activities 
are possible excepting those that will meet state co-opera- 
tion and carry on special military surveys. 

es &¢ e « 

Bureau of Mines is to be divided into Investigation and 
Operation branches with an assistant director in charge 
of each branch. Under Investigations Branch will come 
mineral technology, fuels, mining, petroleum and experi- 
ment stations. Under Operations Branch will be a chief 
clerk, division of education and information, mine rescue 
work and Government fuel yards. 

* * ~~ x 

Electric Railways Commission hearings indicate that 
these utilities face a serious crisis due to Federal, state 
and city taxation,—stringent regulation that maintains 
rates and permits rising operation costs,—changed habits 
of the people and large unprofitable urban holdings. Testi- 
mony shows that municipal ownership is impracticable and 
that modified commission regulation is desirable. 

x aK * ~*~ 

Mining laws in Mexico made public by the State Depart- 
ment indicate among other things that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment authorizes temporary boring of oil wells pro- 
vided interested parties apply to Department of Industry 
and Commerce for permits and promise to be subject to 
legislative regulations indicated by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. A new ten million dollar British-Mexican Petroleum 
Company has been organized to market petroleum in the 
Eastern hemisphere. 

x * * * 

Federal-aid road work grows steadily. Report just is- 
sued for June approves 133 projects, covering 1,390 miles 
of road. A total of 1,319 projects have been approved, 
involving 12,790 miles, at estimated cost of $133,833,300, 
on which a total of $54,763,957 Federal aid will be granted. 
Arrangements have been completed for War Department 
to turn over much additional equipment as follows: 1,500 
caterpillar tractors, 400 road rollers, many concrete mix- 
ers, road graders, rock crushers, industrial locomotives, 
dump cars, steam shovels, hoisting engines, electric motors, 
and other equipment. 





*Special service by Engineering Council. 


Road experts conferred with Secretary of Agriculture 
in an effort to include probable future military needs and 
uses for roads to be constructed under Federal aid road 
act. The Secretary has reported to Congress an itemized 
summary of the war material that will be required for 
improving highways and further steps are to be taken to 
provide all the required material so far as practicable. 

* x x * 

The fourth quinquennial report on “Telegraph, Munici- 
pal Electric Fire Alarm and Police Patrol Signaling Sys- 
tems” has just been issued by the Director of Census. It 
shows 21 commercial land telegraph systems in the United 
States in 1917, operating 241,012 miles of pole land, com- 
prising 1,888,693 miles of wire, over which 151,725,228 
messages were sent. They employed 47,227 persons, at 
an aggregate wage of $36,392,140. 

* * * OK 

Tariff safeguards, supplemented by a licensing system, 
to build up a sturdy domestic chemical and dyestuff indus- 
try seems assured by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Potash is not likely to receive legislative protec- 
tion. Tungsten and magnesite schedules face decided re- 
ductions. Information brought out about the Chemical 
Foundation reflected favorably upon its personnel and its 
work. The Ways and Means Committee is apparently not 
divided along party lines. All favor reasonable protection. 

x * *k x 

Chemists will meet in Philadelphia, Sept. 2 to 6, under 
Dye Section of American Chemical Society. This will be 
the largest assemblage of chemists ever held on the Ameri- 
can continent. It has been proposed that a conference of 
representatives of United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Switzerland be called, with a view of deter- 
mining the kind, quantity and price of dyes and chemicals 
to be taken from Germany under the terms of the Peace 
Treaty. 

* ok * * 

Army and Navy Air Service are to co-operate in using 
the small funds available this year for aviation develop- 
ment. The Director of Air Service has just announced 
that it will forecast weather for flying in any part of the 
United States for 30 hours in advance of noon of each 
day, in an endeavor to assist cross-country flying. A re- 
cruiting expedition has been started by the Air Service to 
enlarge and improve this branch for commercial operation. 
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Walls finished 
with Cabot’s 
Old Virginia 
White; roofs 
stained with 
Cabot’s Creo- 
sota Statins 


Cabot’s Ol 








Tooker & 
Varsh, 
Architects, 
New York 


ad Virginia White 

The Modern Architect ura! Outside White 
The clean, brilliant “‘whitewash white” effect of Old Virginia White has real distinction. It is a softer and yet a brighter white than paint, 
and its texture and color-values are essentially different in character from the heavy, hard paint coating, This makes it especially appropri- 
ate for the modern “Colonial,” because it gives the house at once the aspect of well-groomed old age—a result that it would take years to 
accomplish with paint. (You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send for samples and name of nearest agent.) 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK Samuel Cabot, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, BOSTON, MASS. 24 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO. , 

















ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK SHIP AND YACHT JOINERY oe oe 
PERIOD MANTELS. STAIRWAYS 


TRIM AND CABINET WORK 
CHURCH, BANK AND OFFICE SPECI 
INTERIORS AND CARVINGS 


REPRODUCTIONS TO ORDER 











AL FURNITURE AND 


THE HARRIMAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION HARRIMAN 
WORKS AT HARRIMAN, NEW YORK QUA | Pig ly 


AmBrosE B. STANNARD 


Vice-PRESIDENT TeLePHone, MuRRAY HiLL,6762 


WOODWORK 


New York OFFice 
475 FietH AveENvuE 



































Burt Ventilators quickly clear the atmosphere of 
gases and fine particles of coal dust without any other 
ventilating system. 

We have equipped many industrial buildings with 
Burt Glass Top Ventilators and thus offered an 
efficient and economical solution to their light and 
ventilation problems. 


Fewer “Burts” are required for a given area be- 
cause of their greater “‘pulling power” and because the 
air shaft is unobstructed and the sliding sleeve damper 
is unaffected by air currents. 


Full details will interest you, 
Send for our new 128-page catalog. 


See our ad. in Sweet’s Index. 


The Burt Mfg. Company 


Akron, Ohio 


77 Main Street 


Geo. W. Reed, Montreal, Sole Manufacturers of 
Burt Ventilators for Canada 





“BURT” 


for PERFECT 
VENTILATION 


er eee PP ga La re ge FSR ae Ps ot. 
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Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga., using 23 30-inch Glass-Top “Burt” Ventilators 
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Building Material Market Reports 
(Continued from page 250) 
on the floor of the House in support of a budget system, 
attacked the steering committee for blocking the introduc- 
tion of measures which would stimulate building. He is 
one of the influential members of the House Public Build- 
ings Committee, though a Democrat. Mr. Fitzgerald 
stated the Government should appropriate hundreds of 
millions to relieve the housing congestion. 


Canada Encouraging New Building 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 18.—Reports from the Ameri- 
can consul at New Brunswick show the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s plans to encourage home building in the Dominion. 
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An order of the Council at Ottawa accepting the housing 
scheme of the province makes available the sum. of 
$1,250,000. 

The proposals approved by the government include the 
cost of dwelling, ownership of land and period of repay- 
ment. The principal provisions of the Canadian plan are 
designed to protect the home-builders of moderate means 
against speculators. No advance may be made until plans 
and specifications with the location of the lot of land are 
approved by capable persons under appointment. It insists 
that the lieutenant-governor in council must approve the 
general housing or town planning schemes submitted by 
local authorities for the housing board. 

Authorization is given by the advancement of money for 
building and sites with the rate of interest 
per cent. 


fixed at 5 





Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


current on building materials and supplies 
as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York and 
Chicago follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers 
of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to afford an accurate review of 
market conditions rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. 
They will not only provide knowledge of the exact state of the market 
as to items quoted, but wilj also present a basis to judge conditions 
as affecting correlating materials. *) indicate an 


(Price quotations now 


Items marked (*) 
advance over last week, while those marked (+) record a decline. 
Other prices did not fluctuate during the week.) 
BRICK 
Face brick (delivered on job): 
Common (Delivered at job in Borough of Man- 


New York Chicago 








hattan only), per thousand............-+2.e0- $17.85 $12.00 
CO cucecuewsd EE PE Er renee ee 37.00* 40.00 
on. Ge a Oe ok be kote e bale ake Wree 38.00* 40.00 
Rough buff ....... 42.00* 40.00 
SRRGUN WOE vo oecscccveces 42.00* 40.00 
ON REE a Serer emery 45.00* 42.00 
ee 8 er seedese une osweceel 47.00* 42.00 
NR ry ee eee ree eee o dee 26.00* 30.00 

BROKEN STONE 

(Delivered on job): 

O56 TG BOF. GR. Bile cc cecncccscavecsncecenccescees Gare $2.50 
26.5, DOE Ge DBs cccbccecenssccsecesscecsssesess 2.75 2.50 
BUILDING STONE 

Indiana limestone, per cu. ft.............0+. ‘ $1.23 
Kentucky limestone, per cu. ft..........0-ee000> 1.35 
Brier Hill sandstone, per cu. ft............++.- » LS 
Gray Canyon sandstone, per cu. ft.............. .95 
~ aS 2 SS cree 1.50 
DE PRORRUN, MOP OW GR iio ec v'cc cs ccedtccocccecss 1.50 
North River bluestone, SS eer ee - 1S 
ees Sires, WF OE, let esccsecccscsascees 1.00 
South Dover marble (promiscuous mill block), 

2 Ce Ci ldusescanavend tans kvdd ca benwie 00.64 2.25 
White Vermont marble (sawed), New York, per 

Ce ey yee rer Re Toe PEE 3.00 

BURNED CLAY 

(Delivered on job) 

Block partition: 
3 im., per 8G. ft... seeesecececcercecccccevccee 33 -10 
Oe 2 eS eR err rer rrie rer 15 ll 

Chimney tops: 
er Se Ge GN. ccc duncdes te cedunccen ens $3.50 $2.25 

Flue lining: 
. 2 85 9 SS errr ere rer .24 -12 
S26 & GIG, POF TM. Bt. ccccccccccvcscccsccccececs 18 -16 
8% x 8%, per f 24 16 
8% x 13, per ft 5 20 
13 x 13, per ft.. 60 45 
8% x 18, per ft.. 60 -50 
Ce FY > ew re 95 75 
18 x 18, per ft... 2. cccceccncedcnccsedececceces 1.25 -85 

Wall coping (double slant): 
8 in., per lim. ft.......-cseeeecesccccceesccceees .18* 14 
12 im., per ft....ceeeeeceerccccccccceccvccceees .33 -26 
i re aie case dnewe tetas eabuasens 34 30 

Wail coping (single slant): 
8 im., per lim, ft.......ceeeeeecceerrecccccrecens 6 14 
Ses WEE ENC eb nb ncneccsesctuhsTencescccsaecaes .26% 30 
18 in., SP Gikpcnehactanadosnstcdtheeybesenedhss 54 30 

(Corners and angles four times the price of one 

foot of coping the same size.’ 
Hollow Tile 
(Delivered at job, in New York below 72nd St.) 

2 x 8 x 12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.......... $70.15 _— 
3 x 12 x 12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.......... $67.90 
4 x 12 x 12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.......... 72.50 
6 x,12 x 12 partitions, St Bae GM. Ucvcscccice 99.60 
8°x 12 x 12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft. ras 135.80 
10 x 12 x 12 partitions, per 1, 000 sq. ft. 167.50 
12 x 12 x 12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft. 3 194.60 
2x 12 x 12 split furring, per 1,000 s4. Pies aedoes 63.75 45.30 


New York Chicago 
CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 20 cent bags (Rebate 80c. per bbl. for 
bags in New York), 15 cent bags in Chicago 
Gene GO, GRP Tie inc kesh ss ck access ccice 
COPPER SHEETS 


$3.45 $3.00 


At the mill, hot rolled, 16 oz. base-price, per lb...33%c. 33%e. 
_ (From jobber’s warehouse add 2 to 3 cents.) 
— 8 | I] See ey es eae 35%e. 35%e. 
Fr ym stock in 100 Ib. lots and over.............. 35%’e. 37 ’e 
2 or less than 100 Ib. lots 2c. per Ib. advance. 
Polished, 20 in. wide and under, Ic. per sq. ft. extra; over 20 in. 


wide, 2c. per sq. ft. extra. Planished, lc. per sq. ft. more than 
polished, 
Bottom, pits and flats, 1 oz. and heavier, per Ib...... 44e. 44e, 
Tae GOO GPG: OUP GR. Pick ecccwisnecetncesas .06c N6c. 
CORNER BEAD 
POP BONE: 6 in ss onde dcpatncsentggesinvess<esesse 0: .05 
FIBRE 
PP DE #adcWos o> cratechede ehh codkeokeaeenenee .36 .30 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL 

(Mill Shipments) 
er See, eee GON, . onc canedsccesvivetcoes I 2.62c. 
re PO, Me Pn wentcces cats sescceecess a 3.77. . 
Se GE Cian +6 gees ek ouch mete o 669 were Se an 
DED ‘GhidtdcckhWoebeuvnedehvesserdecntestccetsa rr 
DE Sicevies pertneneweneutandebeatanaetins 2.92¢ 2.65¢ 

GALVANIZED SHEETS 
‘ee Ff Fe Se errs ee ee $6.40 $6.37 
ih MP ribtanwads ecakdukdel hatte oh pabibbaetbs's on 6.7 6.67 
i. 2 sekknanalean aes he ddomak souks wea ee seca 6.85 6.82 
cS eee ae ea ee epee 7.00 6.97 
GLASS 
(Discounts from manufacturer's price lists) 

Single strength, A quality, first three brackets...... 77% 77% 
ee ON (Er GINS. 5 5 bon 0 0n.s veaves 60dceecas 77% 77% 
EPOUEG GOUOREI, BD Gc oc cc cccesccnceccscccece 79% 799% 
Se GOORME MECN se co vedecccsccvcecesacces 81% 81% 
DO ED OS Bis stasevorsivcvecsyevces te nt-eo% 82% 80% 
I 2 OE Ue i ccsacuaceanes subeinewewada 84% 80% 
i £5 Sy Di veceentardqctxescecpcacnnnee ee 80% 
re? OP Mb Uh ick sa ciaeheebenshs ehh scans mar 80% 
Polished plate glass (commercial run of thickness 

and quality) sizes to 5 sq. ft., inclusive............ 80% 
8 EE Set eae eee 82% 

GRAVEL 
1% in. (Borough of Manhattan only), per cu. yd. .$3.25* $2.50 
4% in. (Borough of Manhattan), per cu. yd........ 3.50* 2.50 
GRIT 

(Delivered at job in Borough of Manhattan and 

SEED | a, acta sage sare Keene a mak try B ¥ 000d aract'e a 2.50* 2.25 

Plaster Board: GYPSU 

Delivered at job, Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx. 

SP ME Bsc xcheeaaeedmnde ed edth Goeaicn ac teeedes 7¢. 
RD a ee ee ere eT eee TT eT er coos 
Sr Cake Vaenehetebe babdereheenashseene sac 25c. 
SR er eee 9 dha on mace eal 27 Ye. 
hy Se ee are nee 

Plaster Blocks: 

Delivered at job, Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx. 
2-ie. GORE s 14 GR, BO OG TRe ccd cctcisiviccsccce lie oon 
3 in. hollow, 12 x 30, per sq. ft.....:....e2e000% llc. ‘10c. 
4 in. hollow, ey WO Le Serres 12%c. llc. 
@ im. bellow, 12 = BD, per a8. Te. wn cscccccccvcccss 18c. aces 

LATH 
Eastern spruce, per thousand............-+++e+- $7.50° Pree 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand................. a ae $7.50 
No. 1 Seaiteth, SF MOUs ss oo ver ecceseesccns ae 6.50 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand................ 7.50 eee 


(Continued on page 258-B) 
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U. S. Locomotives in France Defended by “85% Magnesia” 





HEN our doughboys in France heard the deep-throated whistle of the Ameri- 
can locomotives, instead of the shrill squeak of the French locomotives, they 
said, *“That sounds like home.” 


Uncle Sam shipped hundreds of locomotives For all that stress and strain they have found 
for our Army transport, to be assembled over that “85% MAGNEsIA” is the only covering that 
there. For their insulation (their “lagging” un- stands up to all tests. 


derneath their iron jackets) he sent “85% Mac- F alii 
NESIA”. The photograph shows our workmen 85% Magnesia” Reduces Your Overhead 


laying it on. What “85% MaAGNesia” does for the locomo- 


Locomotives Must Have “85% Magnesia’ tive and the warship, what it does in the biggest 
Why? Because that is how all the big Ameri- and most exacting power-plants, it will do for 

can locomotives are protected here, and Uncle vou. 

Sam wasn’t experimenting with inferior insula- It saves your coal. It increases your steam- 

tions for his steam. Besides, he knew all about power for any pressure. It lasts without depre- 

“85% MAGNESIA”, for his Navy has specified it ciation of efficiency as long as the pipes and 

since 1888. boilers beneath it. 


That long and regular use of “85% Mac- 
NESIA” for steam insulation on our powerful 
p ives is a most conclusive proof of its ake? pe 
locomotive = 6 os I To find the actual saving in dollars and cents by the 
efficiency and durability. ; use of “85% MAGNESIA” coverings in your plant or in 
Locomotives put heat insulation to the severest your home write for the Table prepared by the Mellon 
test. They live on their steam; they require its Institute of Industrial Research of Pittsburgh Univers- 
maximum power on the minimum of coal: their ity. To Engineers and Architects we will send also the 


: : : i at aa Standard Specification of the Magnesia Association, 
vibration would quickly destroy any inferior in- compiled by the Mellon Institute, giving the exact thick- 


As wages and other costs go up, “85% Mac- 
NESIA” keeps your overhead down. 








sulation. ness for every kind of treated surface. 
MAGNESIA 721 Bulletin Bldg. 
ASSOCIATION Philadelphia 
of AMERICA Penna. 
Executive COMMITTEE, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman 
George D. Crabbs . . The Philip Carey Co. . . Cincinnati, Ohio J. R. Swift . . . The Franklin Mfg. Co. . . . Franklin, Penna. 
Alvin M. Ehret . . Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co. . . Valley Forge, Penna. R. V. Mattison, Jr. . Keashey & Mattison Co. . . Ambler, Penna. 
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Building Material Market Reports 


(Continued from -page 258-A) 





LEAD New York Chicago 

Riecrichm pi, OOP WB. coo oe Seek Eeseccncs 6% to 7c. 6% to 6% 
ar, pe eee e ener eeeceeerenneeeeseees 8 to 9c. 6% to6% 

IME 

Common, 200 lb. bbls., per bbl............+.00008 $2.50 $1.50 
Finishing, 300 Ib. bbls., per bbl. ...........00eeee> 3.70 ce 2 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton........eeeeeers 18.50 17.50, 

LUMBER 
(Retail prices per M, delivered.) mn 

Yellow pine, 2 X 4....ccccececccecececeeverees $68.00 $52.00 
Yellow pine, 2 x 6..ccccsccccvccsccceecccscces 65.00 50.00 
Yellow pine, 4 X 4....... cc ceeeeeeeeerecencess 70.00 55.00 
Yellow pine, 8 x 8.....c.cccsccccccccceecences 68.00 60.00 | 
Yellow pime, 12 x 12.....cccceccccecsccveccecs 75.00 65.00 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1 x 6........ 75.00 60.00 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1 x 12........ -++ 80.00 65.00 
Yellow pine, B and better flooring (plain)...... 82.00* 75.00* 
Yellow pine, B and better flooring (quartered).. 100.00 85.00 
Douglas fir, 6 x 6 to 12 X 12...-.. cee eeeeeenee 67.50 60.00 
Douglas fir, 12 x 12 to 14 x 14........--eeeeee 80.00* 72.00* 
Norway pine, 2 X 4..ccccecsccecccccccccesees 60.00 55.00 
Norway pine, 2 X 12......-ceececceccerccececs 75.00* 60.00 
Mina, 2 me Sic vccccvcvcccceececpecscnsones 58.00* 52.00 
OE SSE rrr ree rrr ite 60.00 54.00 
Oak ficoring, 13/16 quartered white............ 220.00* 188.00* 
Oak flooring, 13/16 quartered red............. 210.00* 165.00* 
Oak flooring, 13/16 plain white................ 145.00* 125.00* 
Oak flooring, 13/16 plain red........-.....000s 145.00* 128.00* 
aS ag AD Oh ie RRC een aire Sr 85.00 80.00. 
Basswood, 1° F. A. S.....cceccesegeccecvcces 88.00 82.00 
Maple flooring, OS ES re a ee 95.00 85.00 
Maple flooring, 13/16 Re Dk ae ants 85.00 82.00 
Maple flooring, 13/16 No. 1 factory...........- 75.00 62.00 
Mahogany, 1” F. A. S.......cecerecccvcccenes 300.0! 300.00 
Quartered oak, 1” F. A. S 220.00* 205.00* 
TE Se Aa ere rere ee 150.00* 135.00* 
Red gum, 1” F. A. S...-..cvcccecscrcvscecees 100.00 95.00 
Sap gum, 1° F. A. S.....cesccccccescccsveces 75.00 65.00 
Chestnet, 17 BF. A. GS. wccevcvvcccsccvccccecceed 95.50 90.00 
Poplar, 1% F. A. S..ceececcccccecccsccccccess 135.00 120.00 
Pon” I De Bee wececbescattenseroasenecses 85.00 80.00 
Spruce, random 2”......ecceeeeeereeeceeeeeee 62.00* 57.00* 
Spruce, wide 87. ......-seeeeeccceeeceesereees 65.00 60.00 
Spruce, 10” ......+-eeeees geeenev ep ddwe whereas 70.00 65.00 
Spruce, 12” ....cccccccccccceccscccccrscceees 75.00 70.00 

METAL LATH F 

Under 100 sq. yd., per 8. yd... .cee ce ceeeeeereeees 40c. 35, 
MORTAR COLORS os 0s 

Red, per Ib... ccc cccccccccccccccccssccsccocees -05 d 
| rong MOG Dis occ ccksecs svscccvercssesesoeresees 05 .05 
Chocolate, per Ib..........- Recckicodhusecaawees 05 -05 
Black, per Wb... cccccccccccccccccecccccccvcceces 05 -05 

OILS 5 

Linseed, city, TAW....ccccccccsscccccccserecsees $2.25 $2.48 
Linseed, boiled, advance, per gal. .........+++++++5 01 .02 
Out of town, American seed, at.....--sceeeeeeeeeee 2.25 2.48 

Leads: PAINTS 

American white, in oil, kegs; lots over 100 Ibs....13c 13¢. 
White, in oil, 25-Ib. tin pails; add to keg price...... 4c. Me. 
Red, bbl., % bbl. and kegs; lots over 100 lbs...... 13c. l4c 


Dry Colors: . 
Red Venetian, American, per 100 lbs. 
Metallic Paints: 


- $2.00 to $4.50 


$2.00 to $4.00 


IEA: $32.00 to $36.00 $24.00 to $32.00 

ik oe ten a ddeea connie 35.00 to 40.00 24.00 to 32.00 
Cast Iron: PIPE 

Die ons cpus veraaen dee Gahan $52.30 $53.80 

: in ne . —_— te ha ie cul Fp Mtacuah ak shy okie 55.30 56.30 


3 
(and $1 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 
(Discounts to jobbers for carloa 
basing card; freight rates from Pittsburgh 


York, and also from Pittsburgh to Chicago, 


loads, per 100 Ibs., are 27c. An additional 5 





62.30 68.80 


lots on me Pittsburgh 


to New 
in car- 
per cent 


discount is allowed to large jobbing interests over 
those listed below.) 
Wrought: F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 
teel: Butt Weld 
Black, 5% to 3 it. ...seseeeeeeeeee 50% to 57“% 42.6 to 49.6% 
Galv., % to 3 24 to44 %& 14.6 to 34.6% 
Iron: 2 F 
Black, us to 1% 2914 to 3447 19.6 to 29.6% 
Galv., % to 1% 2% to 23% % 9.4 to 11.6% 
Steel: Lap Weld 
Binet 2H Ge GE Ws oc cccdedeccess s0t00ndseusseus 53'%4% 45.6% 
Cee BOE OO 6 hn cc cet cecctccecccssenscns's oo eh & 31.6% 
Iron 
Black, 2% to ¢ | ee cc 34UY% 24.6% 
Coan: ee OO. 6. hs ccceyccepcesens 4000 kearenees 214% 9.6% 
Steel: “putt Weld, Extra Strouse, Plain Ends 
Black, % to 3 im.....csseccecees 46% to 56% % 33 to43 % 
Galv., 4 ice Gislecuactdveascaee 29 to44 %& 10.6to18 % 
Iron 
Black, % to 1% im......ceeeeeeees 2814 t0391A% — ween weeee 
Galv., 4 Oh BSS Whe pes ceccacecean LL to 24H —_ccevcccvccee 
Lap Weld, Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
Steel: 
Ginek, 2 Wo.6 Be... covccvedccscdece an to 504% 35 to 37% 
ee, Te GO We ee badtecdeted se ceeteane to39 % 10 to 12% * 





ARCHITECT 


Tron: F,O. B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 
erm, S50 to 6 im. i Sts ees cvatsend 25% to 3444% ew cen eee 
Galv.,. BIA OD 6. tthe os ope ctisncd cess 105% te 2256 ~~ “wpwsee ook 
Rebate for bags 15c. PLASTER New York Chicago 
Neat wall cement in 15 cent bags, per ton,..... $21.30 $19.00 
Finishing DORMER. osc cee cst UCveccsctsoercecee Sa00 19.00 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton........+++eee++ 15.05 sees 
ee Gb OS» nn Gl nates OOvN comes ieee é 15.05 14.00 
Finishing plaster, per bbl. (250 Ibs.)...........-. 3.50 eee 
Finishing plaster, per bbl. (320 Ib. bbl.).......... 4.35 

PUTTY 
ee PR ie I, ona ci'cs nieuw css ccunis $6.25 $4.25 
In 1-Ib. to 5-Ib, tins, per 100 Ib.,.........e0e0e 6.75 6.50 
RADIATION 


(A further discount, effective April 4, of 15% on direct 
radiators, 12%% on wall radiators, ‘and 10% on steam 
and hot water boilers is announced. This approxi- 
mates a drop of 36% on radiators and 33% on boilers 
from prices in effect before the Ist of January, 1919.) 

Chicago reports a 57% discount on standard heights. 

REGISTERS 
Cast iron semi-steel or steel, in black or white japan 


or electro plate and small faces and borders. 40% 40% 
EE ct ob bn cans chee mnaigwiae cee a tutes 40% 40% 
Large faced, 14 x 14 in. and larger............6. 60% 60% 
NN EE OEE 40% 40% 
I sis 9 aogipa'h.0. 4rd Cae aaa won Oo 40% 40% 
EE MOD os, 6 0.0000 0chiewagvenesacan 158% 15% 
Solid brass or bronze goods, except grilles........ net net 
Grilles in black and white japan or electroplate in 

cast iron, plain lattice Ge ae than 14 

SRS Re ee hae 40% 40% 

— a ee 60% 60% 

REINFORCING BARS 
High carbon steel from mill................040- $48.50 $49.50 
Bemen GUE SIG. Pn tice cscunesnerescccas 48.50 49.50 
ROOFING MATERIAL 

_Tarred Felt Paper: 

No. 1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton............ $62.00 $75.00 

No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton............ 63.00 75.00 

No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft. POF COR. oc sveccsecs 64.00 75.00 

Rosin sized sheathing, per ton............+++4+- 60.00 65.00 

Corrugated roofing. galvanized, 2% in. corrugation, over flat 
sheets, 30c. per 100 Ibs. 

; ROSIN 
Common to good, strained (wholesale), 80 Ib., 

SM cncoat ccis'ne duced eeade os vaudtedtks.s $18.75 

SAND 
MO, libin si ndgec6epceneneengetedhoee $1.80 $2.50 
Torpedo, OP Me Dec chgn on tdvinaneesenesbacewa 1.80 2.50 
Wee GON, OOF OO. PBs aaa cseccnkissvxensdoss 4.00* ae 
SHINGLES 
Red cedar. 5 to 2, clear, per thousand............ $11.00 $7.00 


White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand..... 


SLATE ee, 4 


11.00* 7.00 









O.B. cars, 

Pennsylvania: Quarry Station O.B. Chicago 
CCT Or eT $6.50 to #3 - é 0.20 to $11.45 
No. 1 Bangor ates. 6.75 to 920to 9.70 
Pen Argyl ...... oo Fae 5. $0 9.70to 10.45 
Peach Bottom ........ - 10.00 to 12.50 12.45to 14.45 
No. 1 Chapman 7.25to 8.25 8.70to 9.95 

Vermont (Discount of 50°27 in carload lots). 
eh Oe SEs os 9804 ovesee 8.50* to 15.00* 5.95to 9.00 
Unfading Green ............. 11.00* 18.50* 8.30 to 11.05 
BE. tirécentcwne seeekicscess se ae Ga 14.80 to 22.80 

Maine: 

Brownsville, U’f’g Black, No. 1 10.00 to oe 14.10 to 15.10 
Slaters felt, 30 Ib. roll........ one 
Slaters felt, 40 Ib. roll......... 1. 22 ° 
SPIRITS TURPENTINE. 
New York . Chicago 
Per bbl. coeeeced cess Seerecreecdseesdsoerceseocesoesece 1 75 $1. 10 
STONE SCREENINGS 
Che: BOF Gh BO. cas ciswise we bacaeets date sedas és $2.35 $2.50 
STRUCTURAL SvSSs. 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib.......... 2.72¢ 3.47¢. 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per ib pseeceese - 2.72¢ 3.57. 
ee En nba 4686 sede donténebesesecbes 2.72c.* 3.47¢. 
eR 5 er eee ee ae 2.72¢. 3.47¢. 
Steel bars, half extras, from mill.............++ « 2.35¢ 3.37¢. 
STUCCO 
in cloth, per ton (white, mized) ..........cccccess $22.50 $19.50 
STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per M sq. ft. on. 50 $45.00 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per M sq. ft. 00 50.00 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per M sq. ft. 35:00 55.00 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per M sq. “ft. 60.00 60.00 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per 

Br Dina uhadis’ s+ tas sha nee ks enn 6s.0-eeeh ih eo0 50.00 .50.00 
Medium weight stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, 

eR ae FE Ae ee 55.00 55.00 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per M 

Bie Cae eet TEA Io 6b cv consacdeséscnscesscce 50.00 50.00 

SHEATHING BOARD 
Heavy weight sheathing board, per M sq. ft.... $50.00 $50.00 
board, per M sq. ft. 45.00 45.00 


Medium weight rag oe | 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and ‘insulating board are 
in rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ft. wide (100 sq. ft.) 
WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per M.. 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. 
M ft. for erating. 


$45.00 $45.00 
Add $5.00 per 
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